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FOREWORD 



From whispers to whirlwind. 

Those four words describe the 193*1 journey - in the American public 
consciousness - of child abuse. 

Though we have not yet been able to gauge its exact magnitude, child 
abuse is a serious and a national problem. The whirlwind is not a will-o- 
the-wisp. 

One abused American youngster is one too many . 

Day care facilities have now become an integral part of the environ- 
mental and educational world of millions of young American children. 
Since government registers, licenses, supervises and monitors day care 
facilities, all of us in government have a vital guardianship role to 
perform. Our vigilence can make a difference. 

The first line of defense against child abuse is, as always, alert, 
involved parents. But the overwhelming majority of honorable day care 
providers and involved government officials also have a constructive role 
to play. Speedy and sure implementation of the following proposals can do 
much to prevent child abuse in day care» 

The counsel, suggestions, and guidance which follow have been compiled 
to help States and municipalities as they review and revise their licens- 
ing, registration, and policing procedures. 

We, especially, encourage State day care licensing authorities to 
require ; 

intensive background screening, including fingerprint checks, 
reference checks and employment history checks, for potential 
employees of day care facilities. 

probationary periods for new child care employees during which 
further background investigations and on-site evaluations shoulJ 
take place. 

an ''open door'* policy at day care facilities so that parents can 
visit their children at any time . Unannounced. 

increased training of child care workers to hone their skills in 
the prevention, detection and reporting of child abuse. 

community education efforts which candidly alert parents, 
children ana the general public to the dangers of child abuse. 
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Every step should be taken to more actively involve parents in their 
children's day care program. 

Many centuries ago a ^'Children's Crusade^' failed in its mission. This 
crusade for our children v/ill not fail if all of us pool our time, talent, 
determination and persistence in a sustained effort to banish child abuse 
from our society. 




Margar/ft M. Heckler 
Secretary 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



INTRODUCTION 

t 

Cong r e s s i ona 1 Ac 1 1 on 

In response to growing public concern about reports of sexual 
abuse of chi.Mren in day care facilities, the Congress enacted 
several legislative provisions relating to the prevention of 
child abuse in day care facilities. These provisions were 
contained in Public Law 98-473| the Continuing Appropriations 
Act for Fiscal Year 1985, which became effective on October 12, 
1984, 

Public Law 98-473 made available to the States in fiscal year 
1985 an additional $25 million under Title XX of the Social 
Security Act for: 

"training and retraining (including training in the 
prevention of child abuse in child care settings) to 
providers of licensed or registered child care services, 
operators and staf fs, .. .State licensing and enforcement 
official s, and parents. " 

The same legislation requires States that use these funds to 
establish, by law or regulation, procedures to provide for 
emplo'^'ment history and background checks, and nationwide 
criminal record checks for all operators and employees of child 
care facilities and others who deal directly with children. 
These procedures must be established by September 30, 1985. 
(See page 2089 of the January 15, 1985 Federal Register for the 
Department's announcement on the training provision.) 

Finally, P.L. 98-473 directed that three months after enactment 
of the statute the Department of Health and Human Services 
provide guidance to the States in using Title XX funds by 
drafting and distributing to them, for their consideration, a 
Model Child Care Standards Act containing minimum licensing or 
registration standards for day care centers, family day care 
homes and group da^' care homes in the following content areas: 

i, training, development, supervision and evaluation of 
staff ; 

ii, staff gual 3 f ication reguirements, by job 
classification; 

iii. staff-child ratios; 

iv. probation periods for new staff; 

V. employment history checks for staff; and 

vi . parent visitation. 

s 
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The Department shares the concern of Congress about child sexual 
abuse in day rare facilities and in response to the requirement 
in P.L. ^8-473 undertook a review of current State child care 
licensing standards and registration requirements. The review 
analyzed State standards/requirements in the six content areas 
that Congress identified, and examined the specific requirements 
relevant to preventing child sexual abuse in day care 
facilities. The Department's study showed that, although all 
States regulate some tvpe of day care facilities, there is wide 
diversity among the States in the content o their licencing 
standards and registration renuirenents as we] 1 as the types and 
sizes of facilities they regulate. This diversity reflects the 
differences among the States in population, resources, laws and 
approaches to regulation and child care. 

Further, there exists no consensus among pa^^n^-s, caregivers, 
State and local officials, child development experts, 
researchers or Federal legislators and a'^ministrators on what 
would constitute an effective and workable uniform national set 
of standards for child care in this country. The Department 
issued model State child care standards more than ten years ago 
which dealt primarily with child development issues and these 
have been adopted on a selective basis by States. Similarly, 
there are also available for use by States more current model 
standards developed by various child care organizations. 1/ 

What exists today is a wicie variety of types of day care and a 
very diverse need for child care among the States. Against this 
backdrop no single set of standards can be applied practically 
to all the unique child care situations found among the States. 
The Department considers it infeasible to formulate a Model Act 
in the form of a single set of standards that it could 
responsibly put forward as one that all States should follow in 
requlatinq the various child care settings in the States. 

This document Provides States with regulatory options since it 
d^^scribes a range of possible standards that States can adopt. 
It is based i a review of a"" 1 State requirements for the six 
content areas set forth bv Congress and which are included in 

T7 Two of these standards are included in the appendices. See 
Appendix A for the Accreditation Criteria and Procedures of 
the National Academy of Early Childhood Programs, a division 
of the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children. See Appendix B for the Standards for Day Care 
Service of the Child Welfare League of America. Their 
inclusion in this document does not represent an endorsement 
of the specifics in each document. Rather, they are 
included for the consideration of those States that are 
seeking additional reference material as they revise their 
current child care statutes and standards. 

erIc a best copy available 



the spociliic StatR standards for dny care c^^nters, family day 
care homes, and group homes. Wherever Shate standards address 
the subject of child abuse specif ical Iv, such information is 
included in this document • 

This qui<^ance document is provided for the consideration of each 
State as it reviews and revises itir^ child care statutes, 
standards and policies to address the prevention of child sexual 
abuse in day care facilities. The Department believes that the 
information provided in this document will be a valuable 
resource to State leqislators and administrators as well as 
local officials and oarents as they grapple with the problems of 
child abuse prevention. Wherever possible, we have tried to 
provide references to States from whom wo obtained specific 
information to facilitate discnssion among State of f icials • 1/ 

Sources of Information 

Staff o^ the Department of Health and Human Services used a 
variety of sources in developing this guidance. A major source 

information on State licensing standards was the 1981 
Comparative Licensing Study (CLS) prepared under contract to the 
Department's Administration for Children, Youth and Families, 
The CLS include'^ data on laws and regulations governing the 
licensing/registration of day care centers, family day care 
homes and group day care homes. It is the most recent in-depth 
Federal Study of all State child care standards and requirements, 

A large number of States have issued revised licensing standards 
and registration requirements since the CLS collected and 
analyzed State data. Accordingly, in November 1984, in order to 
prepare this document, the Department asked all States to submit 
a copy of their latest day care standards/requirements for each 
regulated category of facility: centers, family homes and group 
homes. The Department received the standards/reguirements for 
day care centers and familv day care homes from all 50 States, 
the District of Columbia (D.C.), and New York City. 
Twenty-three States which regulate group day care homes also 
submi tted copi es of thei i* requ i rement s . 



27 State officials that shared drafts of proposed standards 
asked that their States not be named, but agreed that the 
Department could use the content of their proposals. 
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In December 19R4, each State's st?*nrlards/requi rements were 
analyzed and summar i r.ed according to the key content areas 
defined bv Congress. In addition, drafts of proposed child care 
standards/requirements now in the process of development and 
promnlqat ion in several States were analyzed. One State and one ijj 
city also transmitted for our review drafts of special reports 00 
based on investigative studies of abuse in licensed child care ^ 
facilities. IS 
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T'ho Department wishes to acknowledge the high level of 
cooperation it received from State licensing ^ .^encies. They 
provided the information reque<^ted on very short notice and 
explained some of the proposed changes being considered in their 
States in response to reports of child abuse in day care. ^ 

While concentrating on a review of State standards, the ^ 
Department also examined a number of other key documents. These 
included several documents concerning child abuse, major studies 
on child care, recent Congressional testimony, and a number of 
local reports on child abuse in day care facilities. 

Another significant resource was a draft report of the 
recently-completed National Program Inspection on Preventing 
Sexual Abuse in Day Care Programs. This report was based on a 
study conducted in November, 1984 by the Department's Office of 
Inspector General to provide inforniation to the Secretary and 
the Under Secretary on child sexual abuse in day care programs. 

The Problem and Solution? in Perspective 

Before presenting the findings of the Department's review and 
analysis, it is necessary to consider the problem of child abuse 
in day care that prompted Congressional action. It is also 
important to put the problem and the various solutions in 
perspective. 

In 1984, allegations of sexual abuse of children in day care 
facilities began surfacing in several parts of the country. 
Although most of the reports involved isolated incidents in 
relatively few day care facilities, increased attention led to 
new disclosures. While this increase in reporting of abuse is a 
legitimate cause for concern, it may not mean that sexual abuse 
in child care facilities is actually on the rise. Although 
there is no definitive information on the number of children 
sexually abused in day care facilities, our very limited 
evidence indicates that of the children who are reported as 
sexually abused, relatively few are abused in day care. 
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Even thouqh the incirlenc^i of child sexual abuse in day care 
facilities may be low, any abuse is of serious concern, !Vhen it 
does occur, the public as* well as the parents involved are 
leqitinatelv outraged and demand approoriate preventive measures. 

State and local standards and policies affecting the regulation 
of dav care facilities can effectively address the prevention of 
child abuse only to a limited degree* Since much of day care is 
provided in types of arrangements which are neither licensed nor 
registered (e.g., in the child's own home), it is clear that 
regulations alone cannot prevent child abuse. Furthermore, 
regulating cjn also bring with it significant costs and 
burdens. Excessive regulation can discourage interested persons 
and organizations ^rom providing this much-needed service and 
result in unnecess-^ri ly constraining the supply of child care. 
For example, while criminal checks can deter job applications by 
potential abusers, they can also discourage dedicated and caring 
individuals from entering the child care profession, especially 
if th^se checks require long delays before employment. 
Ultimately, the costs of regulating will be borne by the 
consumer or the taxpayer. 

This is not to say that States nhould not improve their 
standards/requirements to prevent child abuse in day care 
facilities, but to point out that benefits and costs must be 
carefully weighed. Non-regulatory solutions should also be 
sought. Such solutions include educating parents, staff, and 
children about child abuse, and training parents about the 
selection of appropriate, safe child care. The Department 
recognizes that ultimately, it is parental concern and vigilance 
that is the most potent force in preventing child sexual abuse 
in day care facilities. 

Summary and Discussion of Findings 

States vary widely, not only in their child care requirements, 
but also in the kinds of care they regulate, in their 
definitions of the types of child care and in the procedures and 
structure of their enforcement systems. All States have some 
requirements for day care centers, although such centers may be 
variously defined by the number of children in care, by physical 
setting, or by a combination of these and other criteria. 
Moreover, some States have different standards or reguirements 
for publicly supported day care than for totally private 
facilities. 2/ Most States exempt church-run centers and 
educational facilities from regulation. 



■57 For example, Louisiana's standards for day care centers 
"~ regulate only publicly funded facilities. 
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Family day care? is qen«ra3ly provided in the caregiver's own 
home and varies in the pernissihle number of children enrolled 
depending on the State's definition. It should be notecl that 
family day care providers must meet some requirements in all ^ 
States. However, the decisions about what types of care to qq 
regulate and whether to regulate through licensing standards or ^ 
registration requirt'^ments are dependent on a number of factors — 
including the desire or ability of the State to enforce such > 
requirements.^/ There is a recognition by State and local ^ 
officials that over 90 per cent of family de v care is 
unregulated , even where it is illegal to opei.dte without State 
»r local sanction. The issuance of unduly burdensome 
requirements for family day care can result in increasing the 
number of unregulated facilities because providers will choose 2j 
not to identify therr.selves in order to avoid those requirements. OQ 

Group day care is also generally provided in a caregiver's own 
home but these facilities serve more children than family day 
care homes and employ more than one caregiver. Only 
twenty-three States have requirements/standards for this type of 
day care facility. 

Neither in~home care, which is provided by a caregiver that 
comes to the child's home, nor the informal care of a few 
children provided by a friend or relative are usually subject to 
State or local requirements. These types of care are not 
addressed in this guidance document since the Congress directed 
the Department to examine child care provided by centers and 
^amilv/qroup hom^s. 

For child care that is licensed or registered at the State 
level, the Department's review has found that there are often 
some requirements in the standards thi"»t can help to prevent 
child abuse. There are no requirements, however, that will 
guarantee that abuse does not occur and for most requirements 
there are both positive and negative considerations. In 
addition, coordination between various State and local agencies, 
State enforcement capacitv, and many other variables must be 
part of any decision about appropriate revisions to child care 



£7 Arizona , Louisiana , New Jersey, Ohio, and West Virginia's 
standards regulate only family home providers receiving 
State and/or Federal funds. 

5^/ The majority of States license family homes, but many 

register these types of day care facilities. A few States 
that license family homes have voluntary licensing. For 
those States that register, many have mandatory 
registration, but some have voluntary registration. A few 
States both license and register family homes, using 
different cri t<^ria . 
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rf^quirementP. No onc^ set of day care requirements coul^ 
possibly reflect and meet the needs of the wide variety of child 
care situations represented in all States and local communities. 

Parents, using all types of child care facilities, have the 
primary responsibility for the day care situation in which their 
child is placed and must form the first line of defense to 
abuse. ?tahe and local regulations should not be relied on 
exclusively to prevent child sexual abuse. Even in regulated 
care, it is parents who must play the most active part in child 
abuse prevention. The Department urges State and local 
qovernments to consider effective means to support parents in 
carrying out their responsibility to provide for the well-being 
of their children. 

In qeneral / the Department's review has found that State and 
local agencies are responding affirmatively to the public 
concern about the potential for child sexual abuse in day care 
facilities. In some States, counties, and cities, task forces 
have been formed to investigate alleged abuse and to develop 
recommendations to prevent further abuse. These task forces 
combine the expertise of police investigators, prosecutors, 
doctors, child protection workers, day care providers, and day 
care licensing staff into teams that can deal with the complex 
legal, jurisdictional and social issues involved. 

Many States are also reviewing their licensing standards and 
registration requirements for day care in light of specific 
allegations of abu^ a. At the same time, many experts are 
warning public officials of the danger that sensational 
publicity will trigger a rush of hastily-developed and expensive 
rules that may neither promote nor assure the safety of children 
in day care. Their advice includes the caution that though 
promulgation and enforcement of State licensing standards are 
important mechanisms for the prevention of child abuse in day 
care facilities, they are only one step in a series of efforts 
which must include involvement of parents, day care personnel, 
and the community at large in preventive activities. 

The Department finds that there is as much diversity among 
States in their response to concern about child sexual abuse as 
in their mix of child care services and the manner in which they 
regulate day care. Consistent with their individual 
circumstances, many States are now implementing, and many more 
are planning, a variety of changes in standards and statutes 
specifically to address sexual abuse in day care facilities. 
Changes in State licensing standards include: 

provisions that increase the involvement of parents 
in their child's day care program including 
requirements that parents be allowed to visit their 
children without prior notice or ar.-proval? 



Ptrictpr rules to require day care workers to report 
suspected ;^buse ; 



State and Federal criminal record checks and other 
background screening of day care operators* 
providers and other employees; 

name checks of day care employees against State 
chil d abuse registries ; and 

increased training requiremen^J for day care 
employees, especially training related to child 
abuse reporting and detection. 



Organi nation of Guidelines 

This document provides guidance for States to use in revising 
their statutes and standards to address the prevention of sexual 
abuse in child care facilities. General information is also 
provided on chc^nges in State standards in recent years. Each 
section examines th^ findings of the 1981 Comparative Licensing 
Study and reports the results of the Department's review in 
December 1984 of all current, and some proposed, State licensing 
standards and reaistration requirements. The material from both 
reviews is presented for the content areas which Congress 
directed the Department to examine, and appears in the following 
order in the document: 



"J ) Parent visitation; 

2) Enployment history checks; 

3) Staff qualifications (by job classif ica^-ion) ; 

4) Probationary periods for staff; 

5) Staff training, development, supervision and 
evalua 1 3 on ; and 

6) Staff -Chi Id ratios . 
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II. PARENT VISITATION AMD OTHER PARENT PARTICIPATION 



A. DISCUSSION 

As child care standards and policies are revised, it is 
important for State and local officials to recognize that 
increased parental awareness and involvement is the best 
way to prevent the sexual abuse of children in day care 
facilities. To support parental participation and 
responsibility the Department encourag every State to 
require that parents be allowed to visit their child's day 
care facility unannounced at any time the child is there. 
Since sexual abuse requires both privacy and secrecy the 
possibility, that parents nay visit the day care facility at 
any time makes it more difficult for abuse to occur. Of 
course, this unrestricted access should be allowed only for 
parents of enrolled children. It is reasonable to restrict 
observation to specified times for prospective parents and 
other visitors to prevent disruption of children's 
activities and possible abuse by strangers. 

Parent visits are also important since State and local 
staff who enforce child care requirements are limited in 
number and cannot frequently visit each facility. In 
addition, since most enforcement visits are scheduled in 
advance, child abuse will seldom, if ever, be observed 
during a' scheduled enforcement visit. 

Parents should be encouraged to meet with day care home 
providers and center staff not only to follow the 
developmental progress of their child and to alert staff to 
the particular needs and problems of their child, but also 
to familiarize themselves with the staff who are caring for 
their child. Many States also require that day care 
centers give parents the opportunity to participate in 
program planning. This is an opportunity for parents to 
engage in discussions of ways to improve the facility's 
program including procedures for preventing child abuse. 

Close cooperation between parents and day care providers is 
nearly always beneficial for children. This cooperation is 
the only truly effective mechanism to ensure a protected 
environment for children and the type of care the parents 
desire. Parental "supervision" of day care facilities 
helps States "monitor" day care programs for general 
requirements as well as child abuse prevention. Some 
States require day care facilities to inform parents about 
State regulations and the results of monitoring and 
evaluation reports made by State and local authorities. If 
parents are aware of potential difficulties, they are more 
likely to raise any concerns they may have with the 
appropriate State or local agency. Responding to parental 
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romplaints is an important part of any Staters monitorinq 
of day care facilitiRs* In addition, States recognizf^ that 
parentB are the consumers of day care services and as such 
have leqitimate interests and rights. 

STATF. STANDARDS; SUMMARY OF CLS FINDINGS ; 

1 . DAY CARE CENTERS 

The 1981 Comparative Licensing Study 1^/ showed that 28 of 
the 50 States had specific standards reqiiiring some kind of 
parental involvement in day care center program^;. The type 
of involvement varied among the States: ?.0 States mandated 
staff meet with parents or develop written plans for 
involvement of parents; 8 States reguired progress reports 
for parents; and 5 States stipulated that parents should be 
involved in program planning. In special areas of interest 
to child abuse prevention, 12 States provided for parental 
observation of the facility and 8 States required that 
parents have unlimited access to the day care facility. 
Thirteen States also reguired that some type of 
informational materials be provided to parents (e.g., 
program materials and/or safety and nutrition information). 

2. FAMILY AND GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 

The Comparative Licensing Study (CLS) found 10 out of 44 
ntates that reguired some form of direct parental activity 
in the more informal type of care provided in family 
homes. Eight States also reguired that family homes give 
parents some program information about the care provided. 
Of the 14 States the CLS found to be regulating group 
homes, four required parental involvement, with one of 
these mandating that parents be allowed to observe the care 
of their child. One of these four States also stipulated 
that program material be given to parents. 

C. STATE STANDARDS: SUMMAR Y OF 1984 REVIEW 

■ — ■ w 

1. DAY CARE CENTERS 

The Department's review of State standards for day care 
centers shows that 34 of the 50 States now have 
reguirements in their standards for oarent involvement. 
There is considerable variation among the States as to the 
type and extent of parental participation. In addition, 
most States require or encourage more than one type of 
activity for parents of children enrolled in State licensed 
day care centers. 

1/ Lawrence Johnson and Associates, Inc. Comparative Licensing 
Study: Profiles of State Day Care Licensing Requirements ; 
November, 1982. (This study of standards was conducted in 
1981, although it was not published until 1982.) 
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The follov/ing data and examples reflect the variety of 
State approaches to involving parents in the day care 
center program of their children. Twenty States require 
parent meetings or written plans for parent involvement. 
For example, Pennsylvania mandates parent participation 
through group and individual meetings of staff with parents 
as well as in prograia planning activities. North Carolina 
requires each day care center to have written procedures 
for the involvement of parents. 

Nineteen States encourage observation of day care center 
programs by parents, with five of those States providing 
for unlimited access to the centers, i ^ York State 
requires each day care center to have a policy encouraging 
parents to observe the children's activities at times 
mutually convenient to the center and the parents. Ohio 
mandates that parents shall have access at any time . 

Sixteen States require the distribution to parents of 
various types of informational materials. Georgia, for 
example, requires day care centers to provide written 
information on their policies and procedures and on the 
State standards for day care centers. 

Eight States require centers to provide periodic progress 
reports to parents. Eight States also mandate that parents 
be involved in center policy and program planning. Seven 
States allow parents to serve as staff volunteers. Four 
States require parent membership on day care center 
advisory boards. As noted above, most States require more 
than one type of involvement. 

Of the seven States that submitted proposed changes in 
their day care center standards, five intend to add or 
strengthen parent participation provisions. These new 
provisions include: requiring communication in the primary 
language of the parents; instituting an advisory committee; 
providing written information on policies of the centers. 
State standards, complaint procedures, and/or information 
on reporting suspected child abuse or neglect; maintaining 
a written record of parent participation efforts; and 
requiring opportunities for parents to visit or permitting 
unannounced drop-in visits. 

2. FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 

Since family day care is a less formal arrangement than 
center care. States are less likely to require family day 
care providers to involve parents formally in program 
planning and activities. The Department's 1984 review of 
50 State standard s2/ shows that 21 States now require 



The 1981 Comparative Licensing Study summarized 44 State 
standards for family day care homes whereas the Department's 
review in 1984 included analysis of 50 State standards for 
family homes. 



some form of parental involvement in family day care. The 
following are the types of parental involvement required 
with the number of States indicated: staff /parent meetings 
(11), written materials provided (ll), parent observation/ 
visitation (5), progress reports on children (3), program 
planning participation (2), and other activities (2). Some 
States require more than one type of involvement. 

The use of meetings to encourage parent involvement is 
typified by Vermont which mandates that family day care 
providers hold conferences with parents at least three 
times each year. In addition to meetings with day care 
staff, Connecticut requires that parents have the 
opportunity to observe the day care home during routine 
daily activities. Maryland encourages parent involvement 
through the distribution of pamphlets delineating parent 
rights and responsibilities in the day care of their 
children. California requires that written material on 
State family day care standards as v/ell as information on 
registering complaints be provided to parents. 

3. GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 

Of the 23 States now regulating group day care homes,!/ 
15 States mandate some kind of involvement of parents. The 
following are the types of parental involvement required, 
with the number of States indicated: written materials 
provided (7), parent/staff meetings (6), parent observation/ 
visitation (4), participation in policy and program 
planning (4), progress reports on children (3), and written 
permission on discipline procedures( 1 ) . 

Missouri, for example, requires that opportunities for 
parent observation of the day care home be made available 
to parents, while Delaware requires that parents be allowed 
to visit without prior notice to the home. The State of 
Washingtcpn requires that parents be provided with written 
information or the policies and procedures of the group day 
care home. Minnesota mandates regular planned conferences 
between parents and the staff directly involved with their 
children. Delaware uses required written or verbal 
progress reports on the children to encourage parent 
invcplvement. Opportunities to volunteer in the program of 
activities of the group day care home are offered to 
parents in Wisconsin. 



D. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 



While regulatory policies concerning parental involvement 
in day care facilities are important, State and local 
governments can also help parents become more involved- in 

■3/- "Thie-"^1-981 -Comparative Licensing Study summarized- -M-State 

standards for group day care homes whereas the Department's 
review in 1984 included analysis of 23 State standards for 
group homes. 



day care through such other efforts as community education 
and training • Such education would focus on selection of 
appropriate child care arrangements and inf oriaation on how 
to prevent, detect, and report child sexual abuse. 

Information and referral organizations can also help 
parents make an informed choice when they are looking for 
day care for their child. Some of these agencies provide 
parents with a set of guidelines on what to look for in 
choosing child care providers. In addition, States may 
wish to provide parents with information on State 
regulations and on how to report suspected child abuse or 
other problems in day care facilities to the appropriate 
State agency. 

In addition to information on regulated care outside the 
child's hone. States may also wish to develop and 
distribute to parents guidance for choosing an in-home 
caregiver. This could include strongly advising parents to 
do reference and employment history checks before hiring a 
caregiver. Parents can also establish a "probationary 
period" for a new caregiver during which tirs the parents 
would observe the employee interacting with their 
children. States could also encourage parents who have 
hired an in-home caregiver to arrive horae occasionally at 
unexpected times and, nost importantly, to listen and talk 
to their children about the kind of care they receive. 

For care given in regulated facilities, we recommend that 
States consider providing or require day care facilities to 
provide to parents information like that presented below 
concerning the selection of day care facilities, 
communication with children about abuse, identification of 
symptoms of abuse and reporting of suspected abuse. These 
guidelines have been adapted from a pamphlet previously 
published by the Department. 

THE ROLE OF PARENTS IN PREVENTING CHILD SEXUAL A3USE 



1. CHOOSING A DAY CARE PROGRAM 



The first step parents must take to protect their children 
is to choose appropriate child care. Although the vast 
majority of day care facilities are warra, nurturing places 
that are perfectly safe for children, parents must exercise 
judgment in selecting a day care program. The following 
are several guidelines for parents searching for child care: 

o Visit the facility you are considering to observe 
the interaction between children and adults, the 
daily activities, the facility's resources, and its 
methods of ensuring safety. 

o Ensure that you have the right to drop in and visit 
the program, unannounced and at any time, once your 
child is enrolled. 
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o Check to make sure the program is reputable. vState 
or local liconsinq agenciesr child care information 
and referrrl services, other child care community 
agencies, =ind other parents may be helpful sources 
of information. Find out whether there have been 
any past complaints that other parents are aware of 
or that have b^en registered with the licensing or 
other appropriate agency. 

o Find out as mnch as possible about the caregivers. 
Talk with other parents who have used the program 
or provider you are considering. 

o Learn about the program's hiring policies and 

practices. Ask how the day care facility recruits 
and selects staff. Find out whether they check 
r'^ferences and previous employment history and do 
any other background screening before hiring 
decisions are made. 

o Ask whether and how parents may be involved during 
the day. Learn whether the program welcomes and 
supports participation by parents. Be sensitive to 
the attitude and degree of openness about parental 
parti cipation. 

o Make sure vou will be informed about every planned 
outing. Never give the day care facility blanket 
permission to take your child off the premises. 

o Ask about the facility's procedures for release of 
a child to someone other than a parent. Prohibit 
in writing the release of your child to anyone 
without your explicit authorization. Make sure 
that the program knows who will pick up your child 
on any given day. 

o Trust your instinctsi If you feel uncomfortable 
about the program or the caregivers, find another 
facility. 

2. LISTEN AND TALK WITH YOUR CHILDREN 



Once your child is enrolled in a day care facility you 
should talk freguently with the staff and other parents 
about the activities of the day care facility. It is 
through freguent and thorough communication that vou can 
help avert the tragedy of child sexual abuse. 
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Evpn morp important, perhaps the mor.t crlltical^ chilr? abuse 
prpvpntion strategy ^or parents is good communication with 
vour children. Following are some guidelines for promoting 
communication about child abuse: 

o Talk to your child fjvery day and take .time to 

really listen and observe. Learn as many details 
as yon can about your child's activities and 
feelings. Encourage him or her to share concerns 
and problems with you. 

o Exnlain that his or her body belongs to the child 
and that he or she has the right to say no to 
anyone who might try to .touch it. 

o Tell your child that some adults may try to hurt 
children and make them do things they do not feel 
comfortable doing. . Often these grownups ca.ll what 
they are doing a secret between themselves and the 
chil dren . 

o ^XDlain that some adults may even threaten children 
by saying that their parents .may.be hurt or killed 
if the child ever shares thi?, secret. .Emphasize 
that an adult who does something like this is doing 
something that is wrong. . 

o TeM your child that adults? whom they know, tru<^t 
and love or someone who might be in a position of 
authority (like a babysitter, an uncle, a teacher 
or even a policeman) might try to do something like 
this, '''ry not. to scare your. -child — emphasize that 
the vast majority of grownups never do thrs and 
that most adults are deeply concerned^ about 
protecting, children ,frojn harm. 

3. OBSERVE PHYSICAL AND nEHAVIQRAL SIGNS 

Children who may be too frightened to talk about sexual 
molestation may exhibit a variety of, physical atjid \ . 
behavioral signals. Any or several of these signs may be 
significant. These signals are "red flags" that may 
indicate that a child has been sexually abused. Parents 
should be aware of such symptoms, which include: 

o Extreme changes in behavior such as loss of 
appetite or gagging on food. 

o New fears and recurrent nightmares or disturbed 
sleep patterns and fear of the dark. 
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o Unusual fantasy oehavior or rogrc^ssion to more 
Infantile bphavior such as hedwetting, thumb 
sucking, or pxcossive crying, 

o Torn or stained underclothing, 

o Vaginal or rectal bleeding, pain, itching, swollen 
genitals, and vaginal discharge. 

o Vaginal infections or veneroal disease. 

o Unusual interest in or knowledge of sexual matters, 
expressing affection in ways inappropriate for a 
child of that age. 

o Fear, dislike or avoidance of a person previously 
liked or an intense dislike at being left somewhere 
or with someone. 

o Other behavioral signals such as sudden aggressive, 
disruptive or violent behavior; withdrawal, 
passivity or depression? running away or delinquent 
behavior? failing in school. 

o Poor peer relationships or sudden changes in these 
relationships. 

o Self mutilation or suicidal actions/discussions. 

o Bodily bruises or difficulty in walking or sitting. 

o Multiple personalities or psychosomatic disorders. 

4. IF YOU THINK TH^T YOUR CHILD HAS BEEN ABUSED 

Children frequently do not tell anyone about being abused 
because they are afraid no one will believe them, that 
someone they love will punish them, or that they are 
responsible for the abuse. Sometimes, they lack the 
language skills to explain what has happened. If you 
believe vour child way have been abused, there are several 
stepa you should take. 

o Believe the child. Children rarely lie about 
sexual abuse. 

o Commend the child for telling you about the 
experi ence. 
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o Convey your support for thf=^ chilri. a child's 
qreahest fear is that he or she is at fault and 
responsible for the incident. Alleviating this 
self-blame is of paramount importance, 

o T'emper your own reaction, recognizing that your 

persnoctive and acceptance are critical signals to 
the child. Your greatest challenge may be to not 
convev vour own horror about the abuse. 

o '^alk with other parents to ascertain whether their 
children are also exhibiting unusual behavioral or 
nhysica 1 symptoms . 

o Do not qo to the day care facility to talk about 
your concern. Instead, report the suspected 
molestation to a local or State social services/ 
licensing agency or the police. 

o Find a specialized agency that evaluates sexual 

abuse victims — a hospital or a child welfare agency 
or a community mental health facility. Keep asking 
until vou find a group or an individual with 
appropriate expertise. 

o Search for a physician with the experience and 

training to detect and recognize sexual abuse when 
you seek a special medical examination for your 
child. Community sexual abuse treatment prcDgrams, 
children's hospitals and medical societies may be 
sources for referrals. 

o Remember that taking action is critical because if 
nothing is done, other children will continue to be 
at risk. Child sexual abuse is a community 
interest and concern. 
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III. EMPLOYMENT HIRTOPY CHECKS OF STAFF AND OTHER 
BACKGROUND SCREENING 
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III. EMPLOYMENT HISTORY CHECKS OF STAFF AND OTHER BflcCKGROlIND 
SCREENING 

A. DISCUSSION 

In addition to emphasizinq the role of parents, State and 
local activities to prevent child sexual abuf?e in day 
care programs have recently focused on more thorough 
background screenings of current and potential providers 
and employees in day care facilities. Although there is 
no screening process that would guarantee that a child 
abuser would never bo involved in a day care program, 
careful background screenings can reduce the 1 ikelihood 
of this occurring. 

State administrators can include in standards the 
Coll owing types of background screenings of persons 
involved in day care programs. 

o Reference and other checks? 

o Education and training history verification? 

o Employment history verification? 

o State Child Abuse and Neglect Registry checks? 
and 

o Criminal records checks (local, State and 
national ) . 

Since a variety of positions are involved^ in day care 
programs. State and local agencies must carefully 
consider which individuals should be screened. For 
example, in day care centers tne directors, primary 
caregivers, aides, volunteers and support staff such as 
bus drivers and custodial staff could be screened. 
States, however, may want to require more rigorous 
screening of those individuals who are most likely to be 
left alone with children than those who are not. States 
will also want to consider which checks should be carried 
out by the licensi ig agency (e.g., checks of center 
directors and family day care providers) and which checks 
the State should require center directors to carry out. 

In family and group day care homes, persons considered 
for screening could include providers, spouses, other 
adults living in the home, and adolescent children of the 
provider. Such screening, generally, can only be 
implemented for licensed or registered care. 
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The Compnrative Llcensinq Study donp in 1981 did not 
examine the area of background screening of 5?taff. 
Accordingly, the following discussion is based on the 
Department's review of State standards in effect in 1984, 
as well as other pertinent material. 

B. TYPES OF SCREENINGS 

1 . REFERENCE AND OTHER CHECKS 

As States revise standards, they should consider the 
value of checking the references of applicants for 
licenses to operate day care facilities and applicants 
for posi t ions within such f aci 1 i ti es • Reference checks , 
which are used by most businesses as standard practice, 
are useful and relatively inexpensive. They can be an 
important screening device in helping to identify 
potential chi]d abusers. Information from references and 
other sources can provide relevant information about a 
prospective caregiver's ability to care for children and 
his or her character, work habits,^ reputation and 
health. In addition to the refere'rices submitted by the 
doplicant, it may also be oseful to contact previous 
co-workers and narents of children who have been under 
the care of the applicant. * 

Reference checks ar^ best completed by phone or through 
face-to-face contact with the references to allow for the 
fullest possible discussion. Some areas for discussion 
with a reference include th^ applicant's relationship 
with children, how the applicant deals with discipline, 
how children respond to the applicant, and the 
reference's assessment of how th*» applicant will perform 
in the day care program. It is also useful to inquire if 
there are any problems or conditions the reference might 
be aware of that would interfere with the applicant's 
ability to care for children or in any way endanger the 
children under the applicant's care. These problems 
include substance abuse, mental or emotional illness, or 
history of child abuse. 

A review of State standards in effect as of 1984 revealed 
that twenty-four States require references for day care 
center directors and/or staff. Georgia, for example, 
requires references for center directors, employees and 
volunteers while Vermont requires references for center 
directors only. 
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References are required in twenty-four States for family 
ciaw care providers. Most commonly, these States ask for 
three references. In Texas, a family day care applicant 
must supply references to the licensing agency and the 
State requires any aides to supply references to the 
provider. Alabama requires a reference check on others 
residing in the home as well as, the day care provider. 

Eight of the twenty-thre'^ States with standards for group 
day care homes require references. An additional State 
reported that it is routinely requiring references from 
group home providers as well as ^amily home providers and 
centers, although the State standards do not yet require 
such reference checks . 

Although references frequently are required, f^w States 
indicate in their standards whether verification of' 
references is required. Ulinoi.s does,, however, require 
that three character references for potential ^einplpyees 
be verified by the center. Hawaii and Mississ.ijspi 
require that two written references ,accompany the . 
application for licensure of a family day care home. In 
New York State the references of an applicant for a ^. 
family home license must be verified as to the . 
applicant's suitability to care for children. In Texas, 
three references must be provided and verified for group 
home providers. . — ^, , 

2. EDUCATION AND TRAINING HISTORY CHECK . , 

States vary greatly in education and training . ^ 

reguirements for individuals interested in worjking in day 
care facilities. (These are discussed in detail in 
Section IV.) Whatever the reguireinents, employers should 
be encouraged to verify the education and training listed 
on the application of a potential caregiver to assure 
that the skill and knowledge necessary to provide 
adequate child care has been attained by the applicant 
and that there is no falsification of background. 
Education and training can be documented through 
transcripts, credentials, and descriptions of in-service 
experience. This could include identifying t\\e amount 
and tvpe of training a prospective caregiver has received 
about the identification and prevention of child abuse. 
Information from such a check also indicate.s areas where 
additional education or training may be needed if the 
applicant is hired. 
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A rf^viow of Statf^ standards in effect as of 1984 revealed 
that education and training must be verified or 
documented in twenty States for directors and staff in 
day care centers. Washington and Ohio require such a 
check for family day care providers, and Texas and 
Washington require this type of screening for group home 
providers. An additional State, while not requiring such 
checks in its standards for family and group homes, has 
implemented the practice of verifying the education and 
training history of applicants. 

3. EMPLOYMENT HISTORY VERIFICATION 

States may wish to consider requiring employment history 
verification of prospective licensees or personnel in 
child care programs* Such a check, which is a standard 
business practice, can be a source of information to help 
prevent the likelihood of a child abuser becoming 
involved in a day care program. Inquiries of previous 
employers can provide useful information about an 
applicant's work habits, experience in child care, 
relationship with children, children's feelings about the 
applicant, and the applicant's reasons for leaving past ' 
employment. It can also reveal any other major problems 
with the applicant, including the area of child abuse. 

At a minimum, the licensing agency or employer should 
verify the most recent employment of a potential provider 
or employee in a day care program. Other employment 
verification might be considered depending on the length 
an^ type of the most recent employment. For example, if 
the most recent employment was for r short duration, was 
in another geographical area, or was in a business or 
activity unrelated to child nare, other employment 
reference checks would be appropriate. 

A review of current State standards ^or day care centers 
revealed that twenty-two States require verification of 
the most recent employment of prospective personnel . 
This type of screehing is reguired in seven States 
regulating family homes and in four States that regulate 
group homes. Another State has implemented this practice 
for centers as well as family and group homes though its 
standards have not been changed to require it. Three 
States that are in the process of revising their 
standards plan to require employment history verification. 
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Some States require verification of the employment 
history of only center directors or family or group home 
operators while others, such as Georgia, check past 
employment of all employees including volunteers. Some 
States require verification of more than the most recent 
employment. For example, in New York City, an applicant 
for employment in day care services under contract with 
the City must have his or her employment verified with 
the three most recent employers. 

4. CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT REGISTRY 

Another source of information for background screening of 
potential operators, employees and volunteers seeking 
involvement in day care programs may be the State child 
abuse and neglect regi stri es . Almost all States have 
chil d abuse and neglect regi s tries identi fying abusers , 
although the information collected varies v;idely. 
However, only a few States currently are requiring a 
check of these registries for day care employment 
purposes . 

'T'he use of these registries as a background screening 
device has to be carefully weighed because many 
registries contain names of people for v;hom the 
allegation of child abuse was never substantiated. Thus, 
it is important that when State standards require a check 
against registry files, the information obtained should 
be viewed as only one portion of the screening process. 

A review of current standards shows that checks with the 
State child abuse and neglect registry are required for 
prospective caregivers in nine States for day care 
centers, in ten States for family day care homes and in 
five of the twenty-three States regulating group day care 
homes. In one State, Iowa, the names of all persons 
living in the group day care home must be checked in 
addition to the provider. The Department's review of 
several proposed standards revealed that two additional 
States plan to check against child abuse and neglect 
registries for dav care center applicants and one State 
is planning to do this check for family home applicants. 

The manner in which State registries of child abuse and 
neglect are used for screening purposes varies among the 
States. Release of the information may be restricted, 
and a child care licensing agency may have no direct 
access to the registry information. This is the case in 
California where only the child protective services 
agency has direct access to the State's child abuse 
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Cf^ntral reqijgtry, which is maintained by the California 
Department of Ju5?tice, In States where licensing 
agencies do receive such information. States may want to 
develop confidentiality procedures as well as an appeals 
process for applicants who are rejected for employment 
based on information in the registry. Because many 
registries contain names of persons" for whom the 
allegation of abuse was never substantiated and others 
who have n^ver been prosecuted, if States use this 
screening tool they may want to use only information on 
substantiated cases of abuse. 

Legislation recently passed in New York City requires 
persons, corporations or entities under contract with the 
City to screen all current and prospective personnel in 
child care services through the ' statewide central 
registry of child abuse.. The personnel to be screened 
include day care employees as well as family day care 
providers and members of their households. 

5. CRIMINAL RECORD CHECKS 

a. BACKGROUND 

Criminal record screening of day care providers and staff 
is one of the key activities being discussed as a means 
to prevent child abuse in day care facilities. 
Consequently, the topic is examined at length in this 
document. This is essentially a new subject in day care, 
so, unlike several other topics in this guidance, little 
information or past experience is available to State and 
local officials on criminal record checks for day care 
licensing and employment purposes. However, pursuant to 
Section 401 of P.L. 98-473, the Continuing Appropriations 
Act of 1985, State laws and procedures on" employment 
history, backqround checks, and nationwide criminal 
record checks of all employees of facilities caring for 
children must be in place by September 30, 1985. If a 
State fails to meet these requirements, that State's 
allotment under Title XX is to be reduced in the next 
fiscal year by fifty per cent of their share of the 
additional ^25 million authorized for fiscal year 1^85 
under Title X/. The Department issued on January 15, 
1985, a Federal Register announcement regarding this 
requirement (see page 2089 of that announcement). The 
following discusses what States are now doing in this 
area and examines some of the issues related to 
performing criminal record screenings. 

Criminal background checks for day care employment and 
licensing are now being used in some 51tates and are being 
considered by a number of other States. Criminal record 
checks involve using names, fingerprints, or other 
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idpnti fyi nq •information for scr^oninq of individuals 
through FBI,- State? and local criminal record files. 
Thore are several issues involved in this type of 
background screening, i ncludi ng: 

o tvnes of facilities which will be covered by 

screening (centers, family homes? and/or group 
homes ) ; 

o who is screened in facilities (directors, 

caregivers, support staff and/or volunteers in 
centers; operators and all staff and residents 
of a day care home); 

o type of screenings used (fingerprints, name 
check, etc. ) ; 

o extent of the screening (local. State and/or 
national ) ; 

o v;hat information is released (arrests and/or 
convict- ions ) ; 

o to whom the information is released (law 

enforcement agencies, licensing agencies, day 
care centers, etc.); 

o who pays for the screening (State or local 
governments , centers, providers, individual 
applicants, etc. ) ; and 

o how the information is used (e.g., what 
criminal charges or convictions rule out 
applicants or current employees as day care 
staff). 

b. STATE SCREEMING PRACTICES 

Presently only three States have approved statutes 
requiring FBI criminal record screenings of directors or 
other staff of day care programs: California, Georgia 
(directors only) and Minnesota (not yet implemented). 
However, twenty-four States currently screen some day 
care operators and/or staff through statewide criminal 
record files. In addition, at least twenty States are 
anticipating new legislation to authorize some type of 
criminal record screening for dav care operators, other 
employees and/or vol unteers .1./ 

T] Office of Inspector General, U.S Department of Health and 
Human Services; Draft Report: Preventing Sexual Abuse in 
Day Care Programs ; November, 1984; pages 3 0 & 11. 
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since most States havp iust begun to address criTrdnal 
record checks ^or day care employees, their procedures 
vary greatly on the extent and content of the criminal 
records screening as well as who must submit to such 
checks. In addition, there is much variation among the 
States as to the agencies and processes involved in 
obtaining the criminal history information. The 
following examples illustrate the differing approaches of 
State and local governments to this type of screening. 

A recently enacted law in Indiana allows child care 
facilities to request from law enforcement agencies 
limited criminal histories on persons applying for 
employment and on persons volunteering their services 
whose positions involve contact with or care of 
children, n^he limited criminal history includes any 
arrest, indictment, or other formal criminal charge for 
which a disposition has been entered. In the case of 
criminal charges occurring within a year of the reguest, 
information can be released even if no disposition of the 
charge has been made. The law does not permit requesting 
criminal screening of persons already employed. 

A few States give counties and cities the option to use 
certain background screens. Pursuant to a recent law 
enacted in' New York City, all current and prospective day 
care center directors and staff as well as all licensed 
family day care operators and all residents in these 
homes must be screened. The screening must include, but 
is not limited to, a statewide fingerprint screen, review 
of criminal convictions and pending criminal charges, and 
inquiry of the statewide central registry of child abuse 
and maltreatment. Tn addition, reference checks with 
each of the three most recent employers must be 
completed. Day care providers in New York City are not 
allowed to hire or retain a person who has a criminal 
conviction record of child abuse or is the subject of a 
child abuse and maltreatment report on file with the 
statewide central registry. According to the City's 
policies, a day care provider may not dismiss or 
permanently deny employment to current and prospective 
personnel solely because they are subjects of pending 
criminal charges. However, a day care provider may 
suspend current personnel or defer employment decisions 
on prospective personnel until final disposition of any 
pending criminal action. In contrast, the State of New 
York requires a screen of all day care staff against the 
State Child Abuse Registry but does not mandate a check 
of State criminal records. 
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Tn Cnlifornia, current law requires that, before nn 
npplicanh can receive a license to operate a child care 
facility of any kin^, she or he must bo fingerprinted so 
that the State Department of Justice may notify the 
Licensing agency of any pertinent criminal record the 
applicant may have. Al ] employees of the child care 
facility must submit fingerprints and sign a declaration 
regarding previous criminal convictions. In addition, 
all persons who live in a child care facility must be 
fingerprinted and sign the declaration. If it is 
determined that an employee has been convicted of a 
felony or any sex offense against a minor, the licensing 
agency then notifies the licensee to terminate the 
employment of the person. If the license applicant 
himself has a record of such a conviction then the 
license would be denied or revoked. In California's 
process, only records of criminal convictions are 
considered, not arrests or dismissals. 

State officials in New Jersey report they believe that 
f ingerprinti ng or other crimina 1 screening of persons 
involved in child care programs can be effective. They 
recoqnize that only a small percentage of those 
individuals who sexually abuse children in child care 
facilities have been found to have criminal records. 
Nevertheless, these officials, like many others across 
the country, believe the knowledge that an effective 
screening process is in place can have a deterrent effect 
in preventing child abusers from applying for employment 
or volunteer work in child care facilities. 

Maryland currently denies a license for a family day care 
home if either the applicant, or c resident in the 
applicant's household, has a criminal record containing 
charges that indicate behavior which is harmful to 
children. However, no such requirement applies to 
providers or employees in child day care centers or group 
day care homes. 

A review of proposed changes in the standards of fifteen 
States showed that most are planning to include some form 
of criminal background checks on providers, employees 
and/or volunteers in day care facilities. For example, 
one State has recently proposed a change in its licensing 
and registration standards that would require criminal 
history and central registry checks to be completed for 
all day care center personnel and family home providers. 
This State has taken the position that information from 
the State law enforcement agency regarding convictions 
and/or information which pertains to an incident for 
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which a person is currently being processed is public 
information and can be shared, if requested. However, 
nonconviction information for completed cases which is 
obtained from the State 1 aw enforcement agency may be 
disseminated only to a criminal justice agency or 
iuvenile justice agency. 

In another f=>tate, a proposed law would allow an employer 
to request from the State Justice Department all 
available records of convictions involving sex crimes of 
an applicant for employment or volunteer for a position 
in which he or she would have supervisory or disciplinary 
power over a minor. A copy of the information sent to 
the employer would also be sent to the applicant. 

Another State is exploring the possibility of requiring 
fingerprinting and full criminal record checks for 
licensure staff who inspect day care facilities. The 
proposal also includes the requirement for fingerprinting 
and criminal record screening for all child care 
personnel . 

Baspf^ on these and other examples it is evident that many 
States are expanding the use of criminal record checks to 
reduce the likelihood that persons who are child abusers 
will be employed in day care programs* It is also 
evident that there are a variety of approaches as to who 
is to be screened and the extent and content of the 
criminal record check. 

c. FBI CHECKS 

The FBI's national fingerprint screen is more 
comprehensive than any other criminal record check and is 
the only feasible way for a State to conduct a nationwide 
criminal record check* The FBI is authorized (under 
P.L. 92-544) to exchange information with a State from 
its computerized criminal history file for licensing and 
employment purposes if such an exchange is authorized by 
a State statute and approved by the Attorney General of 
the United States. Fingerprint cards are submitted to 
the FBI through a single approved State agency, such as 
the State police, and are returned to that agency or 
directly to the State licensing agency, as authorized in 
the pertinent State law* A State statute is accepted by 
the Attorney General of the United States as long as it 
clearly shows that the State legislature intended that a 
nationwide check be conducted and it does not violate 
public policy (e.g., civil rights). 
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Lapt year, of the Fix million fingerprint cards submitted 
to the FBI for screening , 697,000 were screened for 
licensing and employment purposes for a variety of 
occupations. The FBI charges a foe of $12 per 
fingerprint card for licensi ng/ employment screens .2./ 

It should be noted that despite their comprehensiveness, 
even FBI criminal fil^s have some limitations. For 
example, the information contained in them is furnished 
voluntarily by State and local law enforcement agencies 
and there are often delays in sending to the FBI 
fingerprints of persons arrested and the disposition of 
cases following arrests. FBI files contain no records on 
iuvenile offenders unless they were tried as an adult. 
Information on arrests for which there is no reported 
disposition in the FBI files is not disclosed for 
licensing/employment screening purposes, except for 
arrests within the previous 12 months. 2' 

Nevertheless, prosecutors, therapists , police 
investigators and other experts interviewed by the 
Department's Office of Inspector General generally agreed 
that the FBI's national fingerprint screen is more 
effective than any other screening method .£/ 

d. COSTS 

States are considering the cost involved in completing 
criminal background screenings and are balancing these 
costs against the probable effectiveness of the 
screening. Costs of criminal record checks depend on the 
nature of the check being performed and whether the check 
involves a fingerprint screen. 

IVhile the FBI charges $12 for each fingerprint card 
submitted for nationv;ide licensing/employment screening. 
States vary in the fee they charge for fingerprint 



^7 Office of Inspector General, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services; Draft Report: Preventing Sexual Abuse in 
Day Care Programs ; November 1984; page 9. 

2/ Ibid , page 16. 
4/ Ibid. 
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screoninq. The Inspnctor General's Draft Report on 
Preventing S^xua] Ahnse in Day Gate Programs provided the 
following examples o^ how costs differ among the States 
for a wState-level criminal record check using 
fingerprints : 



Call fornia 


•tlS.'^O 


Florida (countiop)" 


5.00 


Georgia 


12.00 


n linoi s 


10.00 


Kansas 


6.00 


Nebraska 


5.00 


New Yot-ic (city) 


J7.00 


V/ashinqton 


10.00 



States that nse fingerprint screening report that two 
separate cards for each Person checked are needed to do 
both a State and a FBI screen. Accordingly, the 
Inspector General's Report estimates that a nationwide 
criminal record check of both a State file and the FBI 
file, using two fingerprint cards, would cost about $25 
per person in a large-volume licensing/employment 
screening operation. 

Costs associated with screening against State criminal 
record files without fingerprint cards are much lower and 
range from $2 to $5 a check. This lower cost must be 
balanced against the knov;ledge that any screening without 
fingerprints is subject to more error and misapplication 
when done for licensing and employment screening 
purposes. For example, name checks alone miss anyone who 
has adopted an alias or legally changed his name. 

Another cost issue which States must address is who will 
pay for the screenings. Will it be the child care 
facility, the State or local jurisdiction? Ultimately, 
the costs will be passed on to the consumer or the 
taxpayer. 

There arc also hidden costs associated with criminal 
background checks because of delays in the hiring of 
employees while awaiting the completion of a screening. 
The FBI estimates that it takes an average of 14 days for 
an FBI fingerprint check to be processed. In addition, a 
large number of fingerprint cards are offten rejected by 
the FBI for lack of clarity or other reasons even after 
State identification bureaus have approved and forwarded 
them to the FBI. In contrast. State officials reported 
that such checks usually take six-eight weeks to process. 
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Bpcnusp day cnrp facilities often lose staff without 
warning and must be able to replace staff quickly to 
assure adequate care and meet staffing requirements, they 
often cannot wait six to eight weeks to hire an 
employee. Therefore, States who require screening may 
want to allow employees to be hired on a probationary 
status, pending completion of the screening. Such staff 
should be closely supervised during this probationary 
period as described in Section V, 

e. EFFECTIVENESS OF SCREENING 

Experience to date indicates that cri* .nal record checks 
for licensing and employment purposes in various 
occupational categories yield a positive identification 
rate (i.e., the person being checked has a criminal 
record) of only five to eight per cent of the persons 
screened. Because child sexual abuse so frequently goes 
undetected and because the conviction rate for sexual 
abuse crimes is so low, it is estimated that only one to 
fifteen per cent of sexual abusers have criminal 
records. In addition, while approximately 95 per cent of 
child care workers are female, it is males who constitute 
80-85 per cent of the criminal record cases and 78-92 per 
cent of child sexual abuse cases. It is estimated that 
only seven to eight per cent of reported child sexual 
abuse is committed by someone other than a relative. It 
appears likely, therefore, that only a small number of 



screening of child care workers. 2./ 

Many people argue that the time and expense of 
fingerprinting and other criminal record screening is 
iustified, even if only a few child sexual abusers are 
identified. Notwithstanding the problems inherent in 
performing criminal record checks, the potential 
deterrent effect of this type of screening should not be 
underestimated in limiting the number of sexual abusers 
seeking employment in day care facilities. 

One approach to screening which is being considered by at 
least one State involves a three phase system. In such a 
system, a State v/ould initially do a statewide criminal 
records name check for all day care personnel who are to 
be screened. For persons whose names are positively 
identified, a fingerprint screening against statewide 



57 Office of Inspector General, TJ.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services; Draft Report: Preventing Sexual Abuse in 
Day Care Programs ; November, 1984; pages 17-18. 



child sexual abusers will 
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criminal records would then be done. If this? check 
revealed a criminal record, o^r when the person being 
screened has resided in the State less than a y^.^r, then 
an FBI fingerprint check would be sought. This approach 
would require all persons being screened to sign a 
declaration of all prior felony convictions or current 
felony charges, all pending arrests and charges related 
to child abuse and neqlect, and the disposition of such 
arrests, charges and/or convictions. The State would 
also require reference checks of all prospective day care 
personnel. This approach is one way to balance costs 
against the need to screen suspected individuals. 

f . COORDINATION 

Another issue that is of concern to States as they 
examine the problem of preventing child abuse through 
oackground checks is coordination among the various 
agenci-ea concerned with child care, child abuse and law 
enforcement . 

Often there is not a single agency responsible for the 
overall child care policy of a State. For example, in 
one State the Department of Social Services is 
responsible for licensing family day care homes, the 
Department of Health is responsible for standards for day 
care centers and group day care homes and the Department 
of Education is responsible for licensing nursery 
schools. This organizational pattern compounds problems 
of coordination for screening with other State and local 
agencies such as the State Justice Department and Child 
Protective Services. 

Another complex issue is the sharing of information among 
various State agencies. Typically there is no system to 
manage the coordination of criminal background check 
information, partly due to concerns about disclosure of 
confidential information. For example, information in 
the criminal record file of a law enforcement agency may 
not be available to non-].;^w enforcement agencies such as 
licensing offices. VThile conviction records are viewed 
in many States as public information and are available to 
the public, disclosure of nonconviction and arrest 
records is more restricted. "The concept that 
restrictions should be placed on the release of 
nonconviction information (acquittals, dismissals and 
arrests without disposition) is generally accepted. 
Although FBI regulations allow States to disseminate such 
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information mirsuant to Statp ]av/, many States choose not 
to revea.1 nonconvicti on information outside thp criminal 
justice systom." ^/ A recent survey conducted for the 
Department of Justice revealed that 43 States and 
Territories permit disclosure of conviction information 
for employment purposes to non-criminal justice 
government agencies; 35 jurisdictions permit disclosure 
of nonconviction Information to such agencies; and 37 
permit 'disclosure of arrest information to such agencies. 

States are much more restrictive in '-<»ir dissemination 
of criminal records information to private-sector 
agencies and individuals, particularly with respect to 
nonconviction records and open arrest records. The laws 
of 32 States and . Terri tories authorize the disclosure of 
conviction records to private persons; 25 jurisdictions 
authorize dissemination of nonconviction records for 
,?pecified private persons; and 27 authorize disclosure of 
arrest records. However, with increased public attention 
on the issue of preventing child abuse, greater 
cooperation between local police departments and child 
care licensing agencies is occurring. For example, one 
local jurisdiction is considering policy changes to 
hasten criminal record checks on child care employees by 
establishing access for the State licensing agency to the 
State's automated criminal history index. 

6. SUMMARY 

T^ile criminal record checks and other types of 
background screening of persons working in child care 
programs can be an effective preventive measure, these 
checks should not be expected to eliminate all incidents 
of child abuse. Background screening is one element in a 
comprehensive approach to preventing abuse in child care 
programs. 

The Department urges careful recruitment and selection of 
qualified persons to operate and assist in child care 
facilities. This selection process should include 
aporopriate background screening of employees in centers 
or day care homes. For these reasons, in September 1984 
the Department's Administration for Children, Youth and 
Families issued a program instruction to all Head Start 



Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics 
Bulletin, Survey of State Laws Criminal Justice Information 
Policies, June, 1982. 
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grantees and delegate aqencios urging a review of 
policies and procedures in screening and selection of 
applicants for Head Start positions* This instruction 
urged that Head Start programs assure that their 
personnel practices concerning the qualifications, 
recruitment and selection of personnel insure that the 
individuals selected can fully protect the health and 
safety of the children in their care. This guidance was 
sent as a precaution to insure that the Head Start 
program remains free from the tragic allegations that 
have surfaced in other child care programs* 



/ 
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IV. 



STAFF OUALTFICATTON REQUTRRMEMTS BY JOB CLASSIFICATION 



A* DISCUSSION 

In addihion to backqround screening requirements, State 
agencies which regulate day care set various standards/ 
requirements which must he met before a person may be 
employed as a program director, child caregiver or aide in 
a day care center, or licensed/registered as a family or 
group day care home provider. The qualifications which 
most States regulate are those that affect the health, 
safety, and development of children, including: staff 
minimum age, health status, education, and experience. 

Child care is a physically and emotionally demanding 
profession which requires an understanding of children and 
their needs. VThen States set minimum qualification 
requirements for staff employed in day care, they must 
strive for a balance between assuring that appropriate 
staff are emploved and assuring that sufficient labor is 
available to meet the demand for day care. Salaries paid 
day care staff often are not sufficient for applicants with 
college degrees. However, practical experience wi th 
childr^^n and training in subjects oriented to human 
development have been shown to be more important than 
college degrees per se. In addition, degrees are not 
necessarily good proxies for ability and the personal 
attributes which are so important to providing quality 
child care. As a result, many States are choosing other 
criteria for staff qualifications. 

For example, an increasing number of States have been using 
the qualifications which were developed, v;ith support from 
the Department, for the Child Development Associate (CDA) 
credential. To obtain a credential, a candidate must 
demonstrate to an assessment team (composed of child 
development experts and local community representatives) an 
ability to work with children, parents and other staff 
members. The candidate must be able to: establish and 
maintain a safe and healthy learning environment; advance 
children's physical and intellectual competence; support 
positive self-image; promote harmonious interaction between 
children and adults in a group setting; and develop good 
coordination between the home and center. Thus, this 
credential requires demonstrated ability rather than years 
of education. The CDA credential is now widely used.' For 
example, it meets the education qualification requirement 
for directors of day care centers in 22 States and is often 
used as a requirement for other center staff as well as for 
Providers and staff of family and group day care homes. 
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Thero .little pvidonce to suggest that general staff 
qu?^l 7 f 1 cati on requirements, by themselves, screen out 
potential chilli abusers. Backgrounrl checks, on-the-job 
assesspif^nts, and training are more effective means of 
preventing child abuse in day care. As noted in the 
previous section, many States include requirements for 
criminal record checks or child abuse registry checks as 
part of the process of screening an applicant to operate or 
work in a day care facility. 

B. STATE STANDARDS: SUMMARY OF COMPAR/ '"TVE LICENSING 
STUDY FINDINGS 

1 . GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS 

The Comparative Licensing Study (CLS) examined general 
qualifications required of staff in the differing types of 
day care facilities. Specifically, it studied the age, 
health status, education and experience requirements for 
staff. The findings of that study are summarized here. 
(A more detailed examination of the findings from the CLS 
review of staf.f qualifications is shown in Appendix C. ) 

a. DAYCARE CENTERS 

■- ji 

In summary, the PLS shov/ed that a majority of States 
require that a director of a day care center be at least 21 
years of age, in good health, have a high school diploma 
and some form of post-secondary training in child 
development, and have at least 2 years experience in child 
care or business administration. 

In a majority of States with qualification requirements for 
caregivers, individuals usually had to be at least 18 years 
of age, have passed a medical exam and tuberculosis 
screening, and have a high school diploma to qualify as a 
caregiver in a day care center. States often 
differentiated among different types of *'careqi vers" and 
had different requirements for head teachers, teachers, and 
aides. 

In 29 States other staff, including volunteers, caregiver 
aides, food service workers and bus drivers, had to meet 
specific State qualifications before they assumed 
employment in day care centers. 
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b. FAMILY^DAY CARE HOMES 



To operate a family day care home, most States required 
that individuals be at least 18 years of age and in good 
health. Ten States also required that family day care 
providers have some specified level of education; four of 
these States required education in the area of child 
development. Ten States also required some previous 
experience; four States required cnild care experience. 

c. GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 

The fourteen States with separate group day care home 
standards in 1981 considered age, education, and experience 
in staff qualifications. The majority of these States 
required a minimum age of 18 for the provider and staff of 
group day care homes. One State permitted a provider to be 
16 years of age and one State required a minimum of 21 
years of age. Education requirements for providers and 
staff emphasized literacy and child development training. 
Eight of the States required child care experience for 
providers and six required some experience for staff 
members. 

2. STANDARDS SPECIFIC TO CHILD ABUSE 

The Comparative Licensing Study (CLS) also examined three 
areas which are relevant to child abuse prevention. They 
found three offenses which could ban applicants from 
employment in day care facilities: child abuse and neglect 
offenses, offenses involving "moral turpitude" and offenses 
against another person. Although some States differed in 
their methods of handling criminal background information 
on these offenses, most States disqualified applicants with 
known convictions for these charges. At the time of the 
CLS review in 1981, the following number of States barred 
persons from qualifying for jobs in the three types of day 
care facilities and for the three offenses indicated: 

DAY CARE CENTERS 

Child Abuse and Neglect Offense 20 States 

Moral Turpitude Offense 16 States 

offense Against Another Person 4 States 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



Child Abuse and Neglect Offense 



15 



States 



Moral Turpitude Offense 



a 



States 



Offense Against Another Person 



4 



States 



GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 



Child Abuse and Neglect Offense 



4 



States 



Moral Turpitude Offense 



4 



Stat 



Offense Against Another Person 



2 



States 



C. STATE STANDARDS; SUMMARY OF 1984 REVIEW 

1. DAY CARE CENTERS; GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS 

The Department's review in 1984 of State licensing standards 
indicates great diversity in the general requirements for day 
care center directors and their staffs Qualifications include 
those regarding age, specific education and work experience, 
general knowledge and experience, and qualities necessary to 
work with children. Most States have distinct qualifications 
for day care center directors and separate requirements for 
primary caregivers. Among the many differences in the States, 
some States also include qualification requirements for other 
positions such as aides and/or volunteers • Several States 
differentiate requirements for caregivers with supervisory 
responsibility from qualifications for caregivers who do not 
supervise staff. A few States have more stringent 
qualifications for directors and caregivers of large centers 
than for those who administer smaller centers with fewer numbers 
of children* 

While minimum age is not always included as a qualification, 
when specified, the minimum age for directors ranges from 18 to 
21 years. Eighteen States require a minimum age of 21, two 
States require age 19, and sixteen States a minimum age of 18 
for director s# The minimum age range for primary caregivers is 
16 to 21 years with 18 years the most frequently required 
minimum age (22 States)* Seventeen States have a minimum age 
requirement for aides* It ranges from 14 to 18 years old, with 
nine States requiring 16 years as the minimum age. 

Education and/or experience requirements are also extremely 
varied among the States* Forty-four Stateis require some level 
of education or training for directors and thirty-five States 
have such a requirement for primary caregivers. Thirty-four 
States require some tvpe of experience for directors and 
eighteen States incluue experience as c\ requirement for primary 
caregivers. Frequently, education requirements are linked to 
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experience requirements so that individual applicants can qualify 
using various combinations of education/ training and wo?k ^"^^'^^ 
:r'L%"?S'q;aUf"!" experience can be substitute? for e'ducation in 

For the position of director, eighteen States require that 
t^llTT.^''''^ at least a high school diploma, with fourteen of 
iea?s) and threfi^'J^I ^^^i^i^^^^ experience (froia one to ?Sree 
years) and three of these States requiring additional child relaf*.H 

d?reoto;. "^Ylt P^^-'i^ individiaJs to qial"i as 

directors If they have a Child Development Associate (CDA) 

credential or an Associate of Arts (A.A. ) degree, fifteen of these 
months ^n''^'" "^""^ additional child related experience (f?om 6 
reoiLe a LltT^t ^ight of the twenty-two States also 

ItT, 11: f^spej^fi^ number of hours of child related coursework as 
f^J. education requirement or as a substitute for the 

additional experience required. Thirteen States allow persons to 
qualify as directors if they have a Bachelor of Arts (B^A.) or 

sMn.n;L°' ^^'^"^^ i^;^'^ five Of these st;t;; 

StaCs aLo'^reauJr.''''''^ "'^'^^ coursework and seven of these 
States also require some experience which is child related. Seven 
additional States allow child related experience alone (frim one ?o 
SIX years) to qualify an individual as a day care center d?rec?or! 

f«''»^V® position of primary caregiver, the State requirements are 
equally diverse. Fifteen States require a high school diploma as a 
minimum qualification and seven of these Statls also include a 
requirement for additional child rel-^ted experience. Sixteen 
A A t ^5"9iver to qualify who has a CDA credential or 

A.A. degree but thirteen of these States stipulate additional 
experience and/or specific child related coursework. EigS? States 
qualify caregivers who have a B.S. or B.A. degree and four of these 
require some child related experience and/or coursework? 

Several States include requirements as to the overall temperament 
and suitability of applicants to work with children. More general 
in nature than age, education or experience requirements, these 
qualifications include: "qualities to work wi?h childreA" or 

emotionally suited to work with children." Ten States have such a 
requirement for directors, twelve States include it for p?Ima?r 
caregivers and five States have it as a requirement for aiJes7 

?L''S!nfrf^lf''^^r ^'^j''^ ^^"^ ^^^^^ proposed center standards to 
the Department, three large States now plan to strengthen their 
general education and work experience requirements for directors 
and caregiver staff of day care centers. u^r^ccors 

2* DAY CARE C ENTERS; CHILD ABUSE RELATED QUALIFICATIONS 

The Department's review of standards found several categories of 
"qualifications" which relate to preventing potential abusers 
from qualifying for jobs in day care centers, mile the 
strictness and content of the State standards varies 
considerably, 38 States prohibit or discourage the employment of 
a person who has an undesirable background. These "tests" of 

J«ionr^^"i^?i^'K^" employment range from having 

felony or child abuse convictions to being mentally or 
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emotionally unable to care for children. The following 
summarizes these diverse conditions and crimes dnd the 
number of States which use these categories to keep 
individuals w\Lh inappropriate backgrounds from qualifying 
for jobs in day care centers; 

o History of Child Abuse Convictions, 

Substantiated Reports of Child Abuse 27 States 

o Convicted of a Felony or Other 

Criminal Record 17 States 

o Not Emotionally or Mentally 

Able to Care for Children 16 States 

o Other Crime Involving Moral 

Turpitude 12 States 

o Not of Good Moral Character » 10 States 



o Substance Abuse History - 4 States 

*• ^ 

While some States stipulate in their standards that a ^. 
person will not qualify if she or he has been convicted of 
a felony or child abuse, othq^s do not ban such persons 
categorically from employment?. For example. New Xork 
denies employment of a person who has been convicted of a 
crime against children. Wyoming's standards frequir,e any 
applicant who has a history of a felony or child abuse, 
charge to provide information concerning, convictions and 
evidence showing the applicant's suitability to care for 
children. Several States require a check against the State 
Child Abuse Registry but do not indicate whether a person 
identified on the registry will be prohibited from, 
employment. Tests for being of good moral character or 
emotionally and mentally able or suited to care >fpr 
children are similarly not specified. Connecticut has 
added a condition to their standards that it is a 
misdemeanor to provide false written statements concerning 
any prior convictions in an application for a day care 
license. • ' . , 

Five of the seven States which shared their proposed 
standards for day care centers are planning to require^, as 
a qualification for employment, that no director or otner 
staff member have a history of child abuse and neglect. 
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3. FAMILY DAY CARE HOMKS: GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS AND CHILD 
ABUSE RELATED QUALIFICATIONS 

Forty-eight States have some qualification requirement (s) 
for family day care home providers and twenty-four States 
have some type of qualification criteria for assistants or 
aides to the providers. The most common requirement is age, 
with forty-three States requiring that the provider be of a 
minimum age. Thirty-eight of these States mandate 18 years 
as the minimum age, three require 21 years as the minimum 
and two use 19 years as the minimum age. Twenty-two States 
also have a minimum age requirement for assistants or 
aides. Ten of these States use the age of 16 as a minimum 
for staff who are under the supervision of the family home 
provider, nine States require that an assistant be 18 years 
old and three States set 14 as the minimum age. 

Of the many States that have training, education, and 
experience requirements for family day care home providers 
and their aides, the requirements are much less specific 
than those used for day care centers. For example, 
twenty-three States require family home providers to have 
general knowletdge of child care and/or the qualities 
necessary to care for children. In additioni ten States 
require child related education/training and/or experience 
for family day care home providers and seven States have an 
education and/or experience requirement for aides. 

Thirty-eight State have some type of "qualifications" which 
are designed to exclude persons who have an "undesirable 
background" from employment as family day care home 
providers or assistants. Twenty-eight States have standards 
that do not allow licensing/registration of a family home 
provider who has been convicted of child abuse or neglect. 
Ten of these States do not license or register a family day 
care home if any one in the home has been convicted of child 
abuse and neglect. Twenty States prohibit anyone convicted 
of a felony from qv^alifying as a provider and seven of these 
States extend the requirement to anyone living in the home 
of the provider. Eighteen States have a general requirement 
that the caregiver be "emotionally able" to care for 
children, while ten States require the provider to be of 
"good character." Eleven States ban someone convicted of a 
crime of moral turpitude and eight States prohibit someone 
with a history of substance abuse from qualifying for 
licensure or registration. 

Of the seven proposed standards for family day care homes 
which the Depeirtment received, four include as a 
qualification requirement that the provider have no history 
of child abuse and neglect. Two of these four States also 
extend this requirement to include anyone living in the 
provider's home. One other State reports it is also 
planning to increase the age and education requirements for 
family home providers. 
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4* GROUP DAY CARE HOMES; GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS AND CHILD 
ABUSE RELATED QUALIFICATIONS ~ 



As with the requirements for other day care facilities, 
States focus the requirements for group day care homo 
providers and aides on age, general knowledge, education, 
experience and qualities such as overall temperament to 
work with children. Of the twenty-three States with group 
day care home standards, twenty-two States have some 
qualification standards for providers and nineteen States 
require providers* assistants or aides to meet some 
qualification requirement ( s) . Nineteen States have an age 
requirement for providers and sixteen Sv.ates have age 
requirements for aides. B'or providers, sixteen States 
require 18 years of age, two States require 21 years of 
age, and one State has a minimum age of 19. Age 
requirements for aides include seven States with a minimum 
requirement of 16 years of age, five States requiring a 
minimum age of 18 years, three States requiring 14 years, 
and one State requiring 15 years as tne minimum age. 

Education and training requirements for group day care home 
providers and their staff are less specific than 
qualif icaticpns for day care center personnel. Nineteen 
States specifically require some type of child related 
education/ training and/or experience for providers and 
seven States have such requirements for aides. These 
requirements are quite diverse, ranging from a requirement 
that a provider be a high school graduate to a requirement 
that a provider have a B.A. or A. A. degree or have a CDA 
credential, plus one year of experience. Several of the 
States require that the education and/or experience be in a 
child related field. In addition, five States require that 
providers have a general knowledge of child care and 
children' s needs. Six of the States include a general 
qualification that the provider have the qualities such as 
temperament necessary to care for children and six States 
include such a requirement in the qualifications of aides. 

Nineteen of the twenty-three States regulating group day 
care homes have some kind of "qualification" requirement to 
screen out persons who have "undesirable backgrounds." 
Sixteen of these States do not license/register a provider 
who has been convicted of child abuse and neglect. 
Thirteen States prohibit anyone convicted of a felony from 
qualifying as a provider. Eleven States have a general 
requirement that the provider be "emotionally able" to care 
for children. Four States ban licensure of someone 
convicted of a crime of moral turpitude and four States 
prohibit an individual with a history of substance abuse 
from qualifying as a group home provider. Two States have 
a general requirement that the provider "be of good 
character." Several of the States extend the above 
requirements to all members of the provider's household. 
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Only one State submitted a proposed standard for regulating 
group homes# This Eastern State is planning to include the 
qualification that a group home provider can have no 
history of child abuse or drug use* It also proposes to 
increase the education and experience requirements for 
group home providers. 
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PROBATIONARY PERIODS FOR NEW STAFF 



AS State administrators grapple with the problem of 
preventing child abuse in day care facilities, they 
recognize that even the most detailed background check of a 
job applicant and assessment of the applicant's 
qualifications may not be sufficient • Such checks and 
assessments cannot always properly evaluate an individual's 
ability to provide appropriate care for young children or 
screen out a potential child abuser • consequently, a 
probationary or trial period for new employees is a useful 
management tool for day care directors and providers to use 
in detecting problems with new staffs 

A probationary period provides an opportunity to observe a 
new employee's skill and behavior in working with children. 
During this time, the center director, staff supervisor or 
home provider can determine whether or not the individual is 
performing in a satisfactory manner. The probationary 
period should always be for a specified period of time, and 
the employee should always be made aware of it before he or 
she accepts the job. During this period, the new employee 
can receive an orientation session on all center policies 
and procedures, special needs of individual children, and 
the expected code of conduct for staff interaction with 
children. 

Parents can also be helpful in assessing new employees. 
They should be encouraged to visit the day care facility to 
observe and get to know new employees. 

The Department's review of current standards reveals that a 
probationary period is usually not addressed in State day 
care standards, only Minnesota, Illinois and Wisconsin's 
standards contained a statement that child day care centers 
must have a written description of the probationary period. 
Minnesota also has this requirement for group day care homes. 

The Department encourages States to consider requiring a 
probationary period for employees at least until any 
required background checks are satisfactorily completed. 
Such a trial period helps balance the need to do background 
screening against the need to promptly replace staff who 
leave. Given the high turnover rate of day care staff and 
the concern for screening-out undesirable employees, a 
probationary period for new sp^ff can be an effective 
administrative policy. 
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STAFF TRAINING, DEVELOPMENT, SUPERVISION AND EVALUATION 



A. TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 
1. DISCUSSION 

The topic of pre-service training of day care staff is 
covered in Section IV on Staff Qualifications. This section 
deals with training and developmental activities for 
caregivers after they are employed in child care settings. 

In-service training and development of day care staff or 
providers are extremely important for State administrators 
of licensing agencies to consider. The role of the 
caregiver is crucial in providing the quality of child care 
necessary to contribute to each child's physical, 
intellectual, personal and social development. The type and 
extent of the training which can be required depends on the 
ages and special needC) of the children tor whom the 
caregiver provides care and the type of day care provided. 
The content and extent of training is o.iso deUermined by the 
role of the caregiver and the extent of o^$iviou8 training 
and experience. Ideally, the process of training is 
on-going whether the caregiver provides services in a home 
or administers a large center. The content of possible 
training activities ranges from principles and practices of 
child development to scheduling a day's activities • 

Orientation sessions for new staff are an especially 
important type of training at day care centers. These 
sessions provide information on center policies and 
procedures, health and safety issues related to individual 
children, and the expected code of conduct relating to staff 
behavior with children. Staff should be told of their 
responsibilities for reporting suspected child abuse and 
neglect, including child sexual abuse, as well as the 
procedures for reporting suspected abuse. 

State or local agencies and day care centers can provide 
many other types of training and developmental activities 
for child care providers including: 



o 



providing appropriate feedback based on observation 
of staff; 



o 



conducting regular staff meetings; 



o 



providing written materials; 



o 



convening on-site workshops; 



o 



providing a resource library; 
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o encouraging staff to participato in conuaunity 
training resources; 

o having staff participate in the Child Development 
Associate Prograia; and 

o scheduling some time to visit other programs. 

Tn-service training in the prevention, detection and 
reporting of suspected chiia abuse is especially important. 
Many caregivers, even those with extensive child development 
training, have never had education on this topic. Such 
training should include helping caregi\ talk sensitively 
with parents and children about abuse and providing 
information about resources on child abuse. 

2. STATE STANDARDS; SUMMARY 

a. GENERAL TRAINING AND DEVELOPMUHT REOaiREMENTS 
(1) DAY CARE CENTERS 

The 1981 Comparative Licensing Study found several of the 50 
States wliich required some type of in-service training for 
center directors and/or staff. These findings are . 
summarized below: 

Num ber of States with Training Requireiaents 

Directors Caregivers Support 

Staff 

Orientation 

Sessions 6 9 7 

In-Service 

Training 14 19 10 



The Department's review in December 1984 of 50 State 
standards for day care centers shows that thirty-six States 
now require some kind of in-service training for day care 
center staff. In addition, sixteen States specifically 
mandate that orientation sessions be held for new center 
employees. Some States require a training plan for each 
staff member, including specifying the subject areas to be 
covered. Other State standards are more general, requiring 
that staff be provided "appropriate" in-service training. 

For example, in Nevada any new employee must be given 
training about the center's policies, procedures and 
program. In addition, within six months of employment staff 
are required to take an initial course in child care and 
thereafter participate in three hours of training 
(workshops, conferences or formal training) each year. New 
Mexico requires staff to have twelve hours of training per 
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Ncrth Dakota stipulates a two day orientation for new staff 
in addition to five hours of training annually, Arkansas 
and Utah require some type of in-service training for center 
directors • Maine's standards include the requirement that 
staff participate in training and workshops on child 
development and education. 

Georgia requires directors and staff members working 
directly with children to present evidence of having 
completed training in the field of child care every three 
years* New employees who have not had child care training 
within the previous two years must participate in such 
training within the first year of employment. The standard 
indicates that acceptable training includes; . related 
workshops; planned conferences or seminars; training courses 
provided by accredited schools; the Child Development 
Associate program; or other training courses. 

(2) FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 

The Comparative Licensing Study in 1981 showed that, of the 
44 States with family day care home standards, five States 
required an orientation session for staff when the home was 
part of a family day care system or a publicly funded 
provider. Additionally, nine States mandated some other 
type of in-service training for family day care home 
providers. 

The Department's 1984 reviev. of 50 States with standards for 
family homes found 19 States whose licensing standards or 
registration requirements included some type of in-service 
training and development. These requirements include 15 
States stipulating some type of in-service training and 7 
States specifying orientation sessions for new 
providers/employees . 

Examples of the types of training required for family day 
care providers include the requirement in Tennessee that 
providers attend two hours of workshops or conferences on 
early childhood development. Arizona requires and arranges 
to provide orientation and training to family home providers 
in such areas as record keeping, creative activities, 
disciplining, and nutrition. Hawaii requires providers to 
attend an initial orientation before their license is 
granted and then requires providers to provide evidence of 
increased knowledge ir two or more child related areas 
before renewal of their licenses is authorized. 
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(3) GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 



The ±J81 Comparative Licensing Study reflected that of the 
fourteen States with standards for group day care homes, six 
States had some post-employment orientation and/or training 
in their licensing standards for group day care homes. 

The Department's review of standards shovJs that 15 of the 23 
States witli stajidards for group day care homes now include 
some type of in-service training for group home providers. 
Georgia, for example, has a stipulation that providers/staff 
must participate in child care training within the first 
year of eraploynient when they have' had no training within the 
previous two or three years. Montana requires that a 
provider be given an orientation within 60 days of being 
certified as -a group home caregiver. 

b. CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

As noted above, training is esp^ecially important in the area 
of preventing, ' detecting and reporting child abuse. 'This 
can be effectively provided through the orientation of new 
caregivers and ' through 'ongoing in-service training. 

The Comparative Lic'ensing Study did not examine the subject 
of training on child abuse' in its review of State standards 
for day care centers, family homes' arid group homes. 

(1) DAY CARE CENTERS ' . . 

The Department found in reviewing standards in effect in 
1984 that nine States require directors and/or staff in day 
care centers to* receive some type of in-service training 
concerning child abusel Typically, the eittphasis of the 
training is on detection of child abuse. Some States also 
require that day care center staff be trained about child 

abuse reporting. ' ' ' ' 

^' , * I, • • 

For example, Kentucky requires that procedures be 
established to inform all day care center employees of the 
State laws pertafning to child abuse and neglect. North 
Carolina requires that training to recognize symptoms of 
child abuse and neglect be included in the orientation 
provided for ne</. employees and that the orientation must 
take place within the first six months of employment. In 
addition, two' Stiates', Florida and Kentucky, require 
documentation to be on fife in the day care center verifying 
that a new staff person has been instructed in recognizing 
symptoms of child abuse and neglect, including sexual abuse, 
and the responsibility as welT as the procedures for 
reporting abuse. 
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In a recently enactea law in New York City, the Department 
of Social Services ic required to provide training in the 
detection and reporting of child abuoe for current and 
prospective day care personnel. The law also requires the 
Department of Social Services to issue and circulate to all 
day care providers and parents a publication containinu 
information on how to identify and report suspected 
instances of child abuse. 

Of the seven States which submitted proposed changes in 
their center standards, two reported that changes will 

requirements for training of staff about 
child abuse. This training will include identification of 
symptoms of child abuse and infonaation poncerning reporting 
requirements. ^ f * ■•■"y 

(2) FAMILY AND GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 

The Department's study of standards discovered five States 
which now require family day care hone providers to have 
some training related to child abuse. Three States now 
mandate that groUp day Care hone providers have sych 
training. The requirements of these States typically 
indicate that providers shall be trained about identifvinq 
and reporting child abuse. . 

B. SUPERVISION AND EVALUATION 
1. DISCUSSION 

Adequate on-going supervision and evaJ.uation of the 
performance of day care staff, including the provision of 
appropriate feedback to staff from supervisors, is important 
to ensure good quality child care. As licensing staff 
prepare standards they must consider a number of factors 
regarding supervision. The amount of direction and control 
exercised over day care staff varies greatly depending on 
the experience and responsibilities of the person being 
supervised and the type of facility in whicli they are 
employed . 

In addition, standards should ensure adequate supervision of 
day care staff to assure the protection of children from 
abuse and neglect. Adequate superviaion of staff can result 
also in the provision of appropriate activities for the 
children, the identification of staff training needs, and 
txie proper staff conduct with children. Staff assessment 
during the probationary period is a particularly important 
tool in screening out potentially problem staff, as noted in 
the previous section. 
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2. STATE STANDARDS: SUMMARY 



The Comparative Licensing Study did not examine the specific 
topics of staff evaluation and supervision. The following 
information is from the Departiaent * s analysis of standards 
in effect in 1984. 

a. DAY CARE CENTERS 

The Department's review of the current standards of the 
fifty States shows that twenty-nine States address the issue 
of supervision of day care center staff. The thrust of many 
of the supervision requirements is to -^ssure that adult 
caregivers supervise assistants or volunteers, especially 
minors (usually under the age of 18). Wl:iile seven of the 29 
States do not specifically mention in their standards the 
type of supervision to be provided, they do require that 
centers maintain written job descriptions or written 
personnel policies. These descriptions and policies 
frequently outline the type of supervision that employees 
receive. 

Twelve Gv^tes have requirements concerning job performance 
evaluations for center staff. For example, California 
requires that evaluations be used, in part, to determine 
necessary on-the-job training. Tennessee recommends that 
annual evaluations be performed for staff. Several other 
States include evaluation procedures in the written 
personnel policies which centers are required to develop and 
maintain . 

b. FT^ILY DAY CARE HOMES AND GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 

The Department reviewed the State standards in 50 States 
with requirements for family day care homes and 23 States 
with requirements for group day care homes. Of these 
States, fifteen had supervision requirements for family day 
care homes and eight had such requirements for group day 
care homes. The typical requirement is that the provider 
must supervise aides 14 to 17 years old or that no one under 
18 years of age is to be left alone with a child. 

For family home providers, two States (New York and New 
Jersey) require annual evaluations of the providers* 
performance. In New York the State licensing agency does 
the yearly evaluation, while in New Jersey the sponsoring 
agency of the provider reevaluates the provider every twelve 
months. For group day care home providers, only Minnesota's 
standards include a provision about evaluation of 
performance . 
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VI I • STAFF-CHILD RATI OS 



A* DISCUSSION 

in developing requirements for staff-child ratios, State 
regulators have to make difficult decisions based on 
competing considerations* The number of staff who laust 
be employed to care for a given number of children is 
crucial in ensuring the safety of children in day care 
facilities* it is also the greatest cost factor in child 
care* As a result, staff-child ratios are an area of 
great diversity among the States, and the requirements 
developed by the States in this areu tend to be more 
complex than regulations developed in other areas. 

States must first decide whom to count in developing 
staff-child ratios. Since absences from day care are 
common, some States have adopted staff-child ratios based 
on the number of children enrolled in a program, while 
others count the average number of children who attend a 
program on a given day. There is also the, question of 
which staff to count. Some States allow time spent by 
volunteers in the care of children to be counted, while 
others do not. Still others allow counting volunteers 
only if they work a specified nuraber of hours per week. 
Some States count non-caregiver staff, such as day care 
center directors, while others do not. Some States allow 
only the time that non-caregiver staff spend in direct 
care of children to be counted. 

Another issue is the question of group composition as it 
relates to the age of the children involved. Most States 
require a higher staff-child ratio for younger children. 
If a group includes children of mixed ages, some States 
base the staff-child ratio on the age of the youngest 
child in the group. Other States consider the average 
age of all the children in the group. There may also be 
State variation in required staff-child ratios based on 
the type of activity. For example, less staff may be 
required during outdoor play times and during nap time. 

Generally, States have established a required staff-child 
ratio, primarily to ensure the children's health and 
safety. They have selected the number of staff necessary 
to avoid children being left unattended and the number of 
staff needed to evacuate a building in an emergency. 
Some States have also established ratios to encourage 
programs to provide appropriate developmental experiences 
for children. 
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in determining child-staff ratios States must consider 
the costs involved. First, States must determine what 
constitutes adequate staffing to protect children's 
health and safety and provide an appropriate program of 
activities. They also must consider the stress on staff 
who are responsible for large numbers of children, 
recognizing that stress can lead to inappropriate 
reactions to children's behavior. However, they know 
that if the State requirements for staff-child ratios are 
too stringent, the cost of care aiay exceed parent's 
ability to pay and result in children being placed in 
unregulated care. Each State considers its own 
circumstances in balancing the considerations of cost 
against the safety, health and program for children and 
the impact on staff. 

B. STATE SUMMARIES 

1. DAY CARE CENTERS 

The 1981 Comparative Licensing Study gathered extensive 
information about State staff-child ratioe for day care 
centers (see Appendix D). In addition, in 1981, at the 
request of Congress, the Department prepared the Report 
of the Assessment of Current State Practices in Day Care 
programs funded by the Title XX of the Social Security 
ActT This report had a major emphasis on staff-child 
ratios. Summary tables from this report are included in 
Appendix E. The Department's review of day care 
standards/requirements in effect in 1984 found that 
staff-child ratios for day care centers have not changed 
significantly since 1981. 

in general. States allow caregivers to look after more 
children the older those children are. This can be seen 
in Table 1 below. However, there is considerable 
variation among the States oil the staff-child ratios 
established in State day care standards. For example, as 
the tables in Appendices D and E show. States range from 
a ratio of 5il to 20:1. However, relatively few States 
mandate staff-child ratios under 10:1 and relatively few 
permit ratios over 15:1. 
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TABLE 1 L 



1/ 



ME 

17-1 



0 AIM CMOCLO^^STAF^F^ 



^5 S-r^TTES 




uod»r-2 



A summary of the staff-child ratios for f QUr-year-olds 
shown in the 1981 Comparative Licensing. Sfcudy also 
demonstrates the variance among States on. the standards 
they set for the number of children ^per vcaregiver. The 
results of that summary, depicted^in Table. 2, show the 
wide range of ratios among the States from 5:1 to 20:1. 
However, again relatively few States required staff-child 
ratios under 10:1 and also relatively few allowed ratios 
over 15:1. 



1^7 Adams, Diane; P. Comparison of Licensing Standards of 
Selected Stat es; February 1983* 
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TABLE 2 




2* FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 

Thm aost cQUion State standard for staff-child ratios in 
faaiXy day. cars honss is ths rsquirement that caregivers 
can. provide care for no nore than six children, including 
the provider *s, own children under the age of 12 • 

This Tsquirenent is also usually further restricted to 
stipulate thst ho note than two of the six children nay 
be under the age of two. Approximately half the States 
adhere to this standard. 

The 1981 Comparative Licensing Study found that the group 
sise in .faiiiiy day care homes was significantly lower 
thai! the maximiim allowed in the standard, or 3.8 children 
per family day care home. The Department finds that 
there have been relatively few changes in these ratios 
and group sise since the 1981 Study., (See Appsndix F for 
a listing of e^ch State's ratios for' family homes.) 
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3* GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 



Among the 23 States that regulate group day care homes, 
the ratios of children to staff are somewhat higher than 
for family day care. The average requirement is 8 to 10 
children maximum per staff person. However, in most 
cases this higher ratio applies only to night care, when 
the children are asleep. During the day, the 
requirements are similar to those for family day care. 
The findings of the Department's 1984 review of State 
standards are consistent with those shown in the 1981 
Comparative Licensing Study. (See Appendix G for a table 
showing each State's ratios for group homes.) 
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VIII. APPENDICES 



A. Accreditation Criteria and Procedures of the National 
Academy of Early Childhood Programs, a division of 
the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children 

B. Child Welfare League of America Standards for Day 
Care service 

C. Summary of Staff Qualifications by Job Classification 

D. summary of Staff Child Ratios for Day Care Centers 

E. State Minimum Staff-Child Ratio Requirements for 
Title XX and Non-Title XX Funded Centers by Child Age 
and Pre-school Child Enrollment in Homes During 
Morning Hours 

F. summary of Staff-Child Ratios for Family Day Care 
Homes 

G. summary of Staff-Child Ratios for Group Day Care Homes 



Appendices A and B were removed because of copyright restrictions. 
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APPENDIX C 

SUMMARY OF STAFF QUALIFICATIONS 
BY JOB CLASSIFICATION 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF STAFF; SUMMARY OF CLS FINDINGSl/ 



a. 
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PROGRAM DIRECTORS f DAY CARE CENTERS 

The 1981 Comparative Licensing Study found that most 
States require some sort of qualifications for persons 
who wish to direct day care centers. In specific areas: 

1 . Minimum Ag e; 

18 States require Center Directors to be 21 or older; 

14 States require Center Directors to be 18 or older; 

6 States have a different standard — 19^ 16 or the 
age of majority; and/ 

15 States have no requirement regarding the age of 
day care center directors. 

ii • Health ; 

39 States require an initial medical examination fox 
prospective day care center directors; 

31 States require additional periodic medical 
examinations ; 

37 States require that tests for 'tuberculosis be 

performed on prospective day care center directors; 

32 States require additional periodic TB tests; 

3 Sta):es require an initial examination for venereal 
disease ; and , 

2 States require additional periodic VD testing. 



1/ This table summarizes the findings of the 1981 
Comparative Licensing Study concerning 
staff-qualifications for day care centers^ family day 
care homes and group day care homes. 
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iii. Education ; 

23 States require that day care center directors be 
high school graduates or hold a GED certificate; 

3 States require an Associate of Arts degree; 

8 States require a baccalaureate degree; 

14 States require some form of education in child 
development; 

3 States require a Master's degree; andr 

11 States have no requirement regarding the 
education of day care center directors. 

iv. Experience ;. 

13 States allow day care center directors to 
substitute experience for education to prove their 
qualifications; 

18 States require at least 2 years experience for 
day care center directors in such areas as child 
care or administration and management; andr 

8 States have no specific requirements regarding the 
experience of day care center directors. 

CHILD CAREGIVERS, DAY CARE CENTERS 

i. Minimum Age ; 

4 States require child caregivers in day care 
centers to be 21 years of age or older; 

25' States require caregivers to be at least 18; 

7 States require caregivers to be at least 16; andr 

12 States have no standard regarding the age of 
child caregivers in day care centers. 

ii. Health ; 

45 States require an initial medical examination for 
child caregivers in day care centers; 
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38 States require subsequent periodic medical 
examinations; 

44 States require initial testing for tuberculosis; 

38 States require subsequent periodic TB testing; 

3 States require an initial examination for venereal 
disease; and, 

2 States require subsequent periodic testing for VD. 

iii. Education ; 

5 States require that child caregivers in day care 
centers oe able to read and write; 

21 States require a high school diploma or GED; 

7 States require an associate or bachelor's degree; 

17 States require some education specifically 
related to child development; and, 

13 States have no requirement regarding the 
education of child caregivers in day care centers. 

iv. Experience : 

13 States require that child caregivers in day care 
centers have some prior experience in child care; 

10 additional States have an experience requirement 
for child caregivers; and, 

16 States have no requirement relating to the 
experience of child caregivers. 

SUPPORT STAFF IN DAY CARE CENTERS 

i. Type of staff to whom requirements apply ; 

18 States have requirements which apply to 
volunteers in day care centers; 
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12 States have requirements which apply to caregiver 
aides ; and^ 

10 States have requirements which apply to food 
service workers ^ 

ii. Types of requirements : 

12 States have age requirements pertaining to 
support staff; 

13 States require some medical screening; and, 

9 States have specific requirements concerning the 
education or experience of support staff. 

PROGRAM DIRECTO:.Sy FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 

(NOTE: 6 STATES DO NOT REGULATE FAMILY DAY CARE.) 

i. Minimum Age ; 

27 States require that program directors in family 
day care homes be at least 18 years of age; 

4 States require program directors to be 21; 

5 States have some other requirement; and^ 
18 States have no specific requirement. 

ii. Health ; 

34 States require an initial medical examination for 
program directors; 

22, States require additional periodic medical 
examinations; 

31 States require initial tuberculosis screening; 
and, 

18 States require additional periodic TB tests. 

iii. Education; 

28 States have no specific requirement regarding the 
education of program directors in family day care 
homes; 
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4 States require specific education in child 
development; and^ 

8 States require literacy or some level of education 
between first and eleventh grade. 

iv. Experience ; 

29 States have no specific requirement for 
experience; and, 

9 States require some experience for program 
directors; of these, 4 require specific experience 
in child care. 

CHILD CAREGIVERS, FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 

i . Minimum Age : 

25 States require that caregivers in family day care 
homes be 18 years of age; 

8 States use some other standard; and, 

14 States have no standard. 

ii. Health : 

30 States require initial medical examinations and 
testing for tuberculosis; 

19 States require additional, periodic medical exams 
and TB tests. 

iii* Education : 

6 States require that caregivers be literate; 

3 States require child development courses for 
caregivers in family day care; and, 

31 States have no education requirement for 
caregivers. 
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iv. Experience: 



7 States require some experience for caregivers; 
of these, 3 States require specific experience in 
child care; 

29 States have no experience requirements for 
caregivers or do not license, register or certify 
family day care. 



NOTE: 36 STATES DO NOT HAVE SEPARATE STANDARDS FOR GROUP 
DAY CARE HOMES: THE INFORMATION BELOW PERTAINS TO THE 14 
STATES THAT DO. THE STANDARDS FOR PROGRAM DIRECTORS AND 
CHILD CAREGIVERS ARE SIMILAR. 

i . Minimum Age : 

9 States require that program directors or child 
caregivers in group day care homes be at least 18 
years of age; 

3 States set some other standard; and, 
3 States have no specific standard. 

ii. Health : 

14 States require an initial medical examination; 13 
of these also require screening for tuberculosis; 

9 States require periodic medical exams and 10 
States require periodic TB screening. 

iii. Education: 

6 States require literacy or set an education 
standard between grades 1 and 11; 

3 States require high school or a GED; 

3 States require specific training in child 
development. 

iv. Experience : 

7 States set a standard for experience for program 
directors or caregivers in group day care homes; and^ 

6 States require specific experience in child care 
for program directors and 4 States require child 
care experience for caregivers* 



f . 



PROGRAM DIRECTORS AND CHILD CAREGIVERS'^ GROUP DAY CARE 
HOMES 
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APPENDIX D 



STAFF-CHILD RATIO FEQUIEEMENTS 
SUMMARY TABLES 
DAY CARE CENTERS 



From the Comparative Licensing Study; Profiles of 

State Day Care Licensing Requirerrients 
Prepared by Lawrence Johnson and Associates, inc. 
Published No\ ember, 1982 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



Slaff/Chlld Rillo Riqulrtnwnis 



o a 

Z CO 



Stuff/Child Ratio as of March, 1961 



Agts of 
Chltdrtn 



3 weeks - 2^ 
years 



2h - 4 years 


10 


4-6 years 


20 


6-8 years 


22 


8+ years 


25 


6 weeks - 24 
months 


5 


2-6 years 


•10 


6 -10 years 


15 


10 -14 years 


20 



No. of 
Chlldrtn 



0-12 months 
or 0-18 months 
and not walk- 
ing 

12 -18 months 
3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 



8 



10 



15 
20 



No. of 
staff 



Restrictions 



Children younger than 2h 
years shall be grouped 
separately. 

When multi-age grouping is 
used, staff-child ratio 
shall be according to the age 
of the youngest child if more 
than 10% of the children are 
in the youngest age category 



No children between birth 
and 6 weeks may receive care 
in a day care center. 

For any day care center, 
when more than 10 children 
are present, there must be 
two caregivers on the 
premises. 

When the number of children 
on the premises exceeds 10, 
there must be a minimum of 
two staff members on duty. 

In groups of mixed age, the 
maximum number of children 
per staff member shall be 
that required for the young- 
est child in the group. 



special Requirements 



N9p 

Time 



Handicapped 
Cliltdren 



Olhor 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



Stales 


Staff /CtiiM Ratio Raqulfwntntt 


Z (0 


Staff/Child Ralk> at of March. 1961 


special nequlremeolA 


Methods 
of Computing 


Agts of 

Chlldrtn 


No. of 
Children 


No. of 
Stall 


Restiicllens 


Nap 
Time 


Handicapped 
Chlldrefi 


01 her 


Enroll" 
menl 


Att*»n. 
dance 


Arkansas 

California 
Colorado 




6 weeks - 18 
months 

ZH - 3 years 

4 years 

5 years - 
first grade 

First qrade 

0-2 years 

2- 18 years 

6 weeks - 18 
months 

12 months - 

2 years 

255-3 years 

3- 4 years 


6 

12 
15 

18 
25 

4 

12 

5 
5 

7 

8 
10 


1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

t 


In mixed age groupings, 
staff/child ratio shall meet 
the requirefnents for the 
youngest child in the group. 

If infant nursery has more 
than 25 infants enrolled, 
there must be both an asst. 
director and a director. 

Ratio is an overall ratio for 
the entire facility. 

Children must be walking in- 

HononHonl*! \/ nr 1*hp R wppk<^ - 

18 months staff/child ratio 
applies. 

Ratio applies if group is 
limited to 2 year olds. 

In mixed groupings, the 
staff/child ratio for the 
youngest child shall apply 










/ 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



Sl«rr/Chlld Ratio RtqulrMiMiilt 





1 


Slarr/Chlld Ratio m of March. 1961 


Special Pequlremenls 


Methodic 
of Computing 


Sliit«s 


Not 


A^es of 
Children 


No. of 
Children 


No. of 
S«at( 


Ratlrlcllons 


Nap 
Time 


Handicapped 
Children 


CMher 


li 


AMm- 
dance 


Colorado (contj 
. 1 




4-5 years 

5+ years 

- 6 years 
(mixed group) 


12 

15 
10 


1 

1 
1 


if more than 20% of the group 
is composed of younger 
children. 












Connecticut 


/ 




















Delaware 




0 - 1 year 
(or walking) 

1 year (or 
walking) - ZH 
years 

2^-4 years 

•f — vJ jCCIi 3 

6-18 years 


5 
8 

15 
c>n 

t u 

25 


1 

1 

1 
1 

X 

1 


Staff/child ratio shall be 
determined by the predomi- 
lant age of the children in 
in the group. 

• 










/ 


District of Columbia 




2 - Zh years 
ZH - Z years 

4 years 

5 years 

€ - 14 years 


4 

8 
10 
15 
15 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 












/ 


Florida 




Under 1 year 

1 year 

2 years 


6 
8 
12 


1 
1 
1 


In mixed age groupings where 
children under 1 year are in- 
cluded, the staff/child ratio 
shall be six children to one 
staff member. When infants 
over 1 year are included, the 










/ 
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Group ComposHloffs of Children 



DAY CARE CENTEnS 











Slnrr/Chnd n»\\on of Murdn 1901 


Speclii! nequlfwiw»l!i 




of Conipulino 




J 


Aotf of 

Children 


No.or 

ailldifn 


No.or 
siirr 


Reslrlcllons 


Hap 
Time 


Hmidlcnppffd 
Ctilldfoti 




Fnrotl 




Florida (cont.) 




3 years 

4 years 
5+ years 


15 

20 
25 




Staff/child ratio shall be 
8:1. 

When no infants are includec 
the staff/child ratio shall 
be based on the age of the 
majority of the children in 
the group. 












Georgia 




0-18 months 

18 nionths - 
3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 

5- 6 years 
7+ years 


5-7 
8-10 

10-15 
15-18 
15-20 
20-25 


1 












/ 


Guam 




Under 1 year 

1- 2 years 

2- 3 years 
0 - H years 
4-5 years 


5 
8 

10 

1 c 
ID 

20 


\ 


In mixed age groupings, the 
staff/child ratio shall be 
that of the youngest child 
in the group. 










/ 






5+ years 


25 














/ 


Hawaii 




2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 


10 
15 




In mixed age groupings, the 
staff/child ratio shall be 
that of the youngest child 
in the group. 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 





Slair^Chlld Ratio ftoqulrenwnU 






Sliilf /Child natio M of Marcti, 1001 




Spf?cW neqiilriffnenls 


Mclhods 














of Oompuling 




a 


Aot9 of 


No.or 


No. of 


RMlrlcUons 


Nup 


1 I'M l\JM»rl|/UT7< 1 




rnrntl. 


Allan. 




Cfiilfirftn 

III W WVI 


Children 


slirr 




Time 


Children 




meiil 


dmice 


Hawaii fcont.) 




4-5 vears 
5+ years 


20 ' 
25 


1 














Idaho 




Preschool 


10 














/ 
/ 


1 1 1 1 nu 1 o 




Infants 


4 


1 
















Toddlers 


5 


1 
















3-4 years 


20 


2- 


Children under 2 years shall 
















4 years (full 


20 




not be Included In groups of 
















2 


older children. 




































4 years (half 


20 




w more than six 2 year olds 
















1 


or nine 3 vear olds shall hp 
















day or less) 






included in a group of child- 
ren of mixed ages. 
















5+ years 


25 


1 


















\/d;ii^c 
O \J jrcu 1 o 




o 
c 


















(mixed ages) 










• 












2-6 years 


15 


2 


















(mixed ages) 


















Indiana 




Infants 


4 


1 


In groups of mixed age, the 










/ 






Toddlers 






raximum nunfcer of children 
















5 


1 


per staff member shall be 
















3 years 






that required for the young- 
















10 


1 


est child In the group. 
















4 years 


12 


1 


















5 years 


15 


1 















DAY CARE CENTERS 



Stall/Chtid nalio Requiremenls 










1 


Sinlf/amd Ftallo 09 of Mardi, t90l 


S|mclat neqiilrmnnnt!) 




o> f;r)inpwling 


A 

o o 


A0«9 of 

V»f11lu1Vf 1 


No. of 
dillclion 


No. of 
Stall 


ReslrlcMons 


Nap 
llnie 


lln(idlr:ap()ml 
Chlldroii 






AllRtl 

(lnni:o 




6+ years 


20 


















2 weeks - Z 
years 

2 ye»3rs 

3 years 


4 

6 

8 




Regardless of staff/child 
ratio, when there are seven or 
morp rhi 1 Hrpn 5 vpars of aop 
or younger, there must be two 
people on duty* 










/ 




4 years 
5-10 years 
IU+ years 


12 
15 

on 




In groups of mixed age, the 
maximum number of children 
per staff member shall be 
that required for the young- 
est child in the group. 














2 weeks - 18 
months 

18 months - 
years 


3 

c 
D 




Only persons who spend at 
least 75% of their time when 
at the center in providing 
direct care for children 
shall be counted in staff/ 
child ratio. 




/ 






/ 

1 




3-4 years 


10 


1 
















4 years - 
Ki noergarten 
entrance 


10 

1 9 


1 


Ratio applies for full cbycare 
Katio applies to part-tme 
care. 














Kindergarten 


14 


















Mixed Ages: 




















Infants - 6 
years 


4 




Maximum of two infants is 
allowed* 














2h - 16 years 


9 


















3-16 years 


10 

















DAY CARE CENTEnS 



Slall/Clilld Hallo flequlrmnenlf 







Sloll/Clilld riallo M ol Mwcti. 19(11 












1 












ul C^iinpiilinu 






Agos of 


No. of 


No. ol 


neslitcltoiis 




llmtd(caf)pml 


Olhm 


FiiiijM 


Allnii- 


o o 
2 V) 


ailldrtn 


ailklftn 


siai; 




lime 






itmitl 








Under 1 year 


6 


1 













/ 












present in the facility, the 
















1 - 2 years , 


6 


1 


avic ui tilt: jruuiiyicau i^iiiiu 






















detemines the staff/child 
















2-3 years 


8 


1 


1 a L 1 U « 
















3-4 years 


10 


1 


















4-5 years 


12 


1 


















5-7 vpar<; 


15 


1 


















0+ years 




1 


















nixeo Mges; 






Ratio applies for facilities 
















Including 
Cni Idren 




1 

1 


whoro nvM^D fhrin nno cfji'F'F 

nllCi C IIIUi C LllQll UIIC OLQI 1 

member is present. 
















Under 2 Years 


n 

u 


















2-6 years 


10 


1 


















0» jrcai o 




1 














Louisiana 




Centers Serv- 














0 








inq Fewer 






















Than 10 






















Children: 






















0^ years 


10 


1 


Ratio applies if no more than 




















two children are under age 2, 


















10 


2 


Ratio applies if three or 






















more children are under 






















age 2. 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 





Slatl/ChiM Ratio Raqulrtmenlt 




1 


Stall/Child Ratio as of March. 1061 


Special nequlreiiitnts 


MoUkhJs 
ol Computing 


States 




Agttof 

ChlMran 


No.ol 
Chlldfan 


No. of 
Stall 


Restrict loni 


Nap 
TIma 


Handicapped 

QiMdren 


Other 


Enroll- 
nicnt 


Alien, 
dance 






Centers 
Serving More 

T Ha n 1 n 
l.iiail XU 

Chilc^ an: 






















Under 1 year 

1 year 

2 years 


6 
8 
12 


1 
1 
1 


When a center serves child- 
ren of mixed ages excluding 
children under 2 years, 
an average of the staff/ 
child ratio may be applied. 
















3 years 


14 


1 


















4 years 


16 


1 


















5 years 


20 


1 


















School age 


25 


1 














Maine 




- 3 years 
3-4 years 

4+ years 


' 8 
10 

15 


1- 
1 

1 


When there is a combination 
of ages within a group, the 
number of required staff 
shall be determined on the 
basis of the age of the 
youngest child. 




- 






/ 






Separate 
School -age 
Programs: 


10 


1 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 





Slall/Chlld Ratio 


Rtqulrtmentt 










SUir/ChMd Rallo st of March, igai 




Special 


nequlrenienls 


Melhrxis 
















of CornpuUng 






Ag«t of 


No. of 


No. or 


nestrlcllons 


Nun 


flfindlcapped 


Other 


Enroll' 


Allerb 


z to 


Clilidfin 


Chltdrtn 


staff 






Qilldren 




mont 


dftfioe 


Maryland 




c years 


U 


1 














• 




3-4 years 


10 


1 


















5 years 


13 


1 


















Mixed Ages: 






















2+ years 


10 


1 


The group may have no more 






















than three 2 year old chil- 






















dren. 


















10 


2 


Thi^ ratio ann1iP<; if fho^^o 






















are four or more 2 year old 






















children. 
















3-6 years 


10 


1 














Massachusetts 




Infants 


3 


1 


Children younger than 2 




/ 






7 

V 






Toddlers 






years, 9 months shall not be 
















4 


1 


grouped with older children. 
















2 years, 9 


10 


1 


Ratio applies to full day 






















care. 
















years, 9 






















months 


12 


1 


Ratio applies to care less 
















4 years, 9 


15 


1 


thfin 'four hniirc 

l#IIUII lUUI IIUUlO. 
















months - 7 






















years 






















Mixed Apes: 






















2 years, 9 


10 


1 


















months - 7 






















years 


















Michigan 




2 weeks - 7h 


4 


1 


A minimum of two staff mem- 










/ 






years 






bers must be present in the 






















center whenever seven or more 












- — I 




- 3 Years 1 10 


1 


cMldten-^a-prfiaeat . 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



stales 



Michigan (contj 



Minnesota 



H 
O 



Mississippi 
Missouri 



Montana 



Slaff /Child Rallo Requlramentt 



z w 



4 
6 

13 
Mi 



2h 



Slalf/Chlld nallo as of March, 1961 



Aota of 

Ctilldrtn 



5 years 
12 years 

- 17 years 

xed Ages; 

- 5 years 



weeks - 

15 months 

16 months - 

30 months 

31 months - 

5 years 

- 12 years 

6 weeks r 2 
years 

2- 3 years 

5 weeks - 3 
years 

3- 5 years 

5+ years 
Mixed Ages; 
2+ years 

2+ years 



No. or 

Children 



12 
20 
30 

10 
4 

7 

10 
15 



8 
4 

10 
15 

10 

10 



No. of 

Starr 



neslrlcHons 



There may be no more than 10 
2h year olds in the group. 



There may be no more than 
four 2 year olds. 

There must be two staff 
members present at all 
times. 



Speclat noqutrmimnln 



Nip 
Time 



MmidlcnppfKl 
ChlUlrmi 



Molhrutn 

ot CoinpiJtInq 

rmoll. AtlPfi- 
nionj fjwf:e 



ERIC 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 





Staff /Child Ratio Requlremmtt 


Not 

Specified 


Starr/Cfilld Ratio as of March. 1961 


S^molal nequlremenis 


MelMod^ 

of Conripullng 


States 


Apes of 
Children 


Children 


Kin r\t 

NO. Oi 

Starr 


n0SirictK)ns 


Nap 
Time 


Handicapped 
Children 


Othor 


EnfoH« 
rneni 


Allen- 
dance 


Nebraska 




6 wppIc^ - ? 


4 


1 


1 iici c Hiu^t uc c J td 1 1 pci bUilo 










/ 






years 






















5 


1 

X 


















3-5 years 


10 


1 


















6+ years (or 


12 


1 


















first grade) 


















Nevada 




0-9 months 


4 


1 


With mixed groupsof children 










/ 












under 3 years, staff/child 














9-18 months 


6 


1 


ratio is determined bv comni/t- 






















ing the average of their ages. 
















18 months - 


8 


1 














* 




3 years 






















2 years 


10 


1 




















21 


2 




















32 


3 


















3+ years 


5 


1 




















20 


2 




















35 


3" 




















50 


4 




















65 


5 




















80 


6 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



Slall /Child Rallo Raqulrtmtnlt 





1 


StRtt/OiHd Balio ts o( March, 1901 


Special RequlretTienls 


of Compuling 




Not- 
Speci 


Ages of 
Chlldrtn 


No. of 
Oilldren 


No. of 
Staff 


HMlrtcllons 


Nap 

Tline 


Handicapped 

Oilldren 


Olher 


Enioll- 


dance 


New Hampshire 




3 years 

4 years 

5 years 
6+ years 


10 

15 
18 
20 


; 












/ 


New Jersey 




2 years 

3 years 

4 years 


10 
10 
15 








/ 


/ 




/ 


New Mexico 




0-2 years 
2-4 years 
4+ years 


7 

15 
20 








• 






/ 


New York 




8 weeks - Ih 
years 

1^-3 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6-10 years 
10 - 14 years 


4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 
15 




Children under 3 years of age 
shall not be grouped with 
children older than three 
years. 

In mixed age groupings, the 
staff/child ratio shall be 
that for the youngest child 
in the group. 

Staff/child ratio is less for 
groups larger than that 
specified in Section 420. 








/ 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



States 



North Carol ina 



North Dakota 



Ohio 




97 



staff /Child Ratio Raqulrmmntt 



o a 
2 W 



Sta((/Chlld natio «s of March, toei 



Ages of 
CtilWren 



Lowest license 

- 2 years 

- 3 years 

- 4 years 
4-5 years 
5+ years 

Highest license 
0-1 year 



No, of 
Oilldren 



12 

15 
20 
25 



1-2 years 


7 


2-3 years 


9 


3-4 years 


10 


4-5 years 


13 


5-6 years 


15 


6+ years 


20 


0-3 years 


4 


3+ years 


6 


0-18 months 


B 


18 months - 


10 


3 years 




3-5 years 


15 



No. of 
Staff 



Other staff/child ratio 
requirements apply to 
facilities for fewer than 30 
children . 



Restrictions 



Nap 
Time 



Children under 2 years must 
be separated from older 
children . 



The age of the youngest child 
in the group is used in 
determining staff/child ratio 



Special noqulrefnenis 



Handicapped 
Children 



Other 



98 



DAY CARE CENTERS 





Slall/Chlld Rallo Requlremenis 




1 


Staff /ailtd Ratlo iis of March, iget 


Spoclal ne(|ulreiTicnls 




Mothod:^ 

of Coiripulfng 


StatflS 


A 

o a 


Agos of 
Ctilldren 


No. of 
Oilldreii 


No. of 
Stuff 


Restrictions 


Nap 
Time 


HandloapprMl 
Chlldrofi 


Olhor 


Enroll 
rnetil 


Atlon- 
dance 


Ohio (cont,) 




5+ years 


20 


1 














Oklahoma 




Straight Age 
Grouping: 

10 months - 
2 years 

2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 6 years 
6+ years 


6 

8 
12 
15 
20 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


When children of multiple 
ages are grouped together, 
their ages are averaged to 
determine <;taff/rhi1H rafin 










J 


Oregon 




6 weeks - 30 
months 

30 months - 
4 years 

5-9 years 
10 - 14 years 


4 

10 

15 
20 


1 

1 

1 
1 












I 

> 


Pennsyl vania 




Straight Age 
Grouping ; 

18 - 36 months 

36 months - 
first grade 


5 
10 


1 
1 




/ 


/ 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



stales 



Pennsylvania (contj 



Puerto Rico 



Rhode Island 



South Carolina 




101 



Staff/Child Ratio Raqulmnents 



O Q 

2 W 



Slaff/CMId Ratio ns of March, 19B1 



Ages of 

Children 



First grades- 
Mixed Age * 
Grouping: 

0-36 months 

0 - first 
grade 

0+ years 

36 months - 
school age 

2 - 3H years 
3'$+ years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

0-2 years 

2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 
5+ years 



No. of 
Children 



12 



4 

6 



10 

8 
15 

10 

25 

8 
12 
15 

20 
25 



No. of 
Staff 



neslrlcllons 



Special nequlromenls 



No more than three children 
may be under 36 months. 

No more than three children 
may be under 36 months. 

No more than six children 
may be preschoolers. 



There must be a head teacher 
on the premises at all times 
in addition to the staff 
fulfilling staff/child ratio 
requirements. 



Nap 
Time 



Handicapped 
Qjlldrwi 



Olhnr 



Methods 
of Comptiiing 



Pnroll- 
niont 



Atlw- 
dnnce 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



SMes 



South Dakota 



Tennessee 



Texas 



ERIC 
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Slnfl/CtilKf nallo neqiilremenis 



O Q 



Stnff /Dilkf n««lo 09 of March, 19ei 



Ayos of 
a»H(Hen 



0-3 years 
3-6 years 



u - 14 jrcarb 


in 


under "5 months 


5 


15 - 35 months 


8 


3 years 




4 years 


15 


5 vears 


25 


2-5 years 


10 


3-5 years 


15 


4-5 years 


20 


2-12 years 


10 


Day Care 




Centers: 




0-11 months 


5 




12 


12 - 17 morths 


6 




14 


18+ months 


9 



CliffOfen 



5 
8 



No. of 
Staff 



Roslrfclfons 



A minimum of two adults shall 
be present at all times. 



Staff/child ratios may be 
exceeded up to 10% for no 
more than three days per week 



When there is a child younger 
than 18 months in the group, 
the oldest child in the 
group shall not be more than 
18 months older than the 
youngest child in the group. 

Ratios apply: 

if there are four or more 
children under 2 years of 
age. 



S|mclal nn<iijlrenmiit» 



Nnp 



Itnnrficappml 
(;)ilt(liCM 



Ollmr 



of r;<Mnpulliig 

tjlKlll 



At I Of 1 



lOi 



DAY CARE CENTERS 



ERIC 
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Slall/Chlld RcUo Requlrtmm^t 







Slaff/ChHd Ratio as of March* 1901 






Agts of 


No. of 


No.ol 


nest r let lot IS 


Stales 


o a 
Z w 


titiitdrtn 


CtiMdren 


SlatI 




lexas (conf. ) 




18+ months 


10 




if there are not more thar 












three children under 2 


















years 


1 1 




if there are five or more 












P Vpa k* n 1 He 






cT years 


1 Q 
1 J 




if there are more than 












"fnXiY* ? nlrlc 

1 uur c ytfar uiGS. 






0+ years 


15 




if there are seven or 












inurc 0 ytfar GIGS* 






3+ years 


17 




if there are no more than 












^i)C Vpar nine 






H~ yearb 


1 D 




if there are 11 or more 












4 year olds» 






4+ years 


20 




if there are more than 10 












4 year olds. 






5+ years 


22 




if there are 13 or more 5 












year olds. 






5+ years 


24 




if there are no more than 












12 5 year olds. 






6+ years 


26 










Kindergartens 












and Nursery 












Schools: 












2 years 


n 


1 


If there are 5 or more 












2 year olds. 



Nap 
Time 



MandlcorfpfHt 
CtiHdren 



Oflmr 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



03 





staff /Child Ratio flaqulrttmnU 




J 


SIsfr/ChIM Rtllo M of Mardi, IMt 




















of Coinpultng 


SIttM 






WO, 01 


No. 01 


Beslrlcltons 


Nap 




Otlmr 




AUon- 


Z V} 




Oilldton 


Stilt 




time 


Clilldfen 








Texas (cont* ) 




years 


13 


1 


if there are no more than 






















tour d year o ids . 
















years 


15 


1 


if there are seven or more 






















0 year oius. 
















0+ years 


17 


1 


if there are no more than 






















six 3 year olds . 
















4+ years 


18 


1 


if there are 11 or more 4 






















vear olds. 
















4+ years 


20 




if there are no more than 






















10 4 year olds. 
















5+ years 


OA 




if there are 13 or more 5 






















year olds. 
















5+ years 


26 




if there are no more than 






















12 5 year olds. 
















6+ years 


28 




















Kindergarten 


24 




















First - third 


28 




■ 
















grade 






















Fourth grade 


32 
















Utah 




0 - ^ years 


4 




When four or more infants 










/ 












are in care, two caregivers 
















2-3 years 


7 




must be present. 
















3-4 years 


15 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 
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SlalliChlld Ratio neqiilremenis 





• 


Slalf/Qtlld Rallo asol March. 1961 




A 


Aqqs of 


No.ol 


No. ol 


RoslrtcUons 




o o 
z «o 


Qilldren 




Slalf 




Utah (cont.) 




4-5 years 


15 


1 








5-6 years * 


20 


1 








D - iH years 


OK 


1 




Vermont 




u - d years 


D 


1 
1 


rt minimum ot wo auuits must 












be present when the number of 






2-3 years 


5 


1 


children e^cceeds six. 






3-5 years 


10 


1 








b - lb years 


12 


1 








Kindergarten 
























Schools: 












3 years 


10 


1 








4 years 


12 


1 








5 years 


15 


1 




Virgin Islands 




0+ years 


15 


1 










25 


3 




Virginia 




0+ years 


10 


1 


There must be two staff mem- 












bers present at cill times. 


Washington 




1-11 months 


5 


1 


When there are n^ore than 10 












children on the premises, 






12 - 29 months 


7 


1 


there must be two staff on 






30+ months 


10 


1 


duty. 



special nequlienteftts 



Nap 
Time 



Handicapped 
Cttlldien 



Olhnr 
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DAY CARE CENTEnS 



stales 



West Virginia 



Wisconsin 



O 



Wyoming 



ERIC 



Slalf/Chlld Ratio R«quir«m«nlt 



z w 
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Slall/CMId m\0 99 of March, 19BI 



Ages of 

CliMdfen 



3 months - 
2 years 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 
School -age 

0- 1 year 

1- 2 years 
Z - ZH years 
Zh - 3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 
5+ years 

0-2 years 

2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years 



No,ol 
OilMren 



8 
10 
12 
15 

16 
3 
4 
6 

8 

10 
12 
16 



8 

10 
15 



No. of 
Slalf 



Roslrlclions 



At least two staff members 
must be on duty at all times 



When children under 2^^ years 
are part of a mixed age group, 
staff/child ratio shall be 
that for the youngest child 
in the group. Otherwise, 
staff/child ratio shall be 
adjusted on a prorata basis 
according to age. 



There must be two staff mem- 
bers at the facility at all 
times. 

When mixed age flroupinris are 
used, the age of the youngest 
determines the staff /child 
ratio. 



Sporlal nequltenietils 



Nap 
Time 



Man<HcappfKt 
CtillUrcf) 



Other 



MelhorJs 
of Coinpiiling 

FnioM 



Allen- 
dance 



U2 



Slalf/Chlld nollo neqtilremenis 



SIMes 



Myomina (cont.) 



o o 
z w 



Stnlf /CttIM Rallo •» ol Mafdi. 19BI 



Aoe3 of 

OiM(hen 



No. of 
diltdiefi 



5-6 years 
6+ years 



20 
25 



No. of 
Staff 



flostriclloDS 



to 
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DAY CARE CENTERS 



Nnp 
Ihno 



la«i(tlcAppR<t 



Ollior 



ot OxMpulltig 
r'nrnll 

IIKMll 
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APPENDIX E 



SIATE MINIMUM STAFF-ChILD RATIO REQUIREMLNi-S FOR 
'IITLE XX AND wON-TITLE XX ^UNLEO CEN'i'ERS 
BY CHILD AGE AND 
FR£-t>ChOOL CKiLD ENROLLMEN'i IN HOMES 
DURING MORNiigG nOURS 



From the Report to Congress; Summary Report 
of the Assessment of Current state Practice& 
in Title XX Funded Day Care Programs- 

Prepared by the U.S. Department of Health ana Human Services 

October 1981 
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TABLE U! STATE MINIMUM STAFF/CHILD KATIO REQUIREMENTS FOR TITLE XX AND NON-TITLE XX FUNDED CENTERS BY 
CKILO AGE (CHILDREN PER CAREGIVEP.) runuco. v^cnicKD oi 



Tir^E XX CENTERS 



STATE 



UNDER 

ONE ONE TWO THREE FOUR FIVE YEARS 

YEAFL lEARS YEA^ YEARS YEARS AND OJ^ mR^ ^ SCOLDER 



NON-TITLE XX CENTERS 
( STATE LICENSING REQUIREME NT ) 

W,OU ' — 

ONE ONE TWO THREE FOUR FIVE YEARS 



AUBAMA 
AUSKA 



la-6 



ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 



NO 



16 



10 
6 



TITLE 
10 
6 



XX 

15 
5 



DAY CARE 



la-6 



20 
6 



25 
6 



25 



NO TITLK XX DAY CARE 



16 



10 



10 



15 



20 



25 



CALIFORNIA 



6-9b 



14 



12 



15 



18 



12 



12 



25 



12 



12 



12 



COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 



7 
7.5 



10 
7.5 



10 
7.5 



13 



5>6c 



10 



12 



15 



15 



DEUWARE 

D.C. 

FLORIDA 



la-4 



15 



7 
10 



7 
15 



10 



8-15c IS 



20 



20 



b 

25 



«-8c 



10 



10 



15 



10 



10 



«-8c 



15 



8 



10 



15 



12 



15 



15 



20 



25 



25 



GEORGIA 



HAWAII 
IDAHO 



NC 
6 
6 



NC 



10 



15 
10 



5 
20 



25 



25 



10 



15 



18 



NC 



NC 



10 



lb 



15 



20 



25 



ILLINOIS 



INDIANA 



6-8c 

6 



10 



10 



10 



15 



10 



6-8c 



25 



25 



10 



10 



10 



10 



12 



15 



20 



10 



10 



25 



15 
25 



10 



12 



15 



20 



IOWA 



KANSAS 



12 



15 



KENTUCKY 



«-5c 



15 



LOUIS UNA 



MAINE 



8 
12 



16 



12 



15 



15 



NC 



10 
14 



16 



15 
20 



15-20C 



10 



10 



10 



10 



NC 



10 



25 



15 



15 



6d 



10 



12 



8d 



15 



15-20C 



10 



12d 



10 



16d 



20d 



NC 



NC 



25d 



10 



15 



15 



10 



10 



MARYUND 



MASSACHUSETTS 



REPORT ATTACHED 
10 



REPORT ATTACHED 



MICHIGAN 


4 


4 


4-lOc 


XO 


12 


12 


20 


4 


H 

4 


4-lOc 


10 


lU 

12 


1^ 
12 


1!) 
20 


MINNESOTA 


4 


4-5c 


5 


7 


7 


7 


15 


4 


4-7b 


7 


7-lOc 


10 


10 


15 


MISSISSIPPI 


i* 




4 


6 


8 


9 


9 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


MISSOURI 






NO REPORT 












IHO REPORT 








MONTANA 


lOe 


lOe 




lOe 


lOe 


lOe 


lOe 


lOe 


lOe 


lOe 


ICe 


lOe 


lOt 


lOe 


NEBRASKA 


4 


4 


5 


10 


10 


10 


12 


4 


4 


5 


10 


10 


10 


12 


NEVADA 


4-6c 


6-8c 


10 


13 


13 


13 


20 


4-6c 


6-8c 


10 


13 


13 


13 


20 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4 


4 


4 


5 


/ 


7 


15 


4 


4 


4 


10 


15 


18 


20 


NTW JERSEY 


3 


3 


4 


9 


9 


9 


16 


N 


N 


10 


10 


15 


16 


16 


NFW MEXICO 






NO REPORT 












NO REPORT 








NEW YORK 


4 


4-6 c 


5-6c 


7 


8 


9 


10 


4 


4-6c 


5-6c 


7 


8 


9 


10 


NORTH CAROLINA 


5 


6 


7 


7 


12 


15 


20 


8f 


8f 


12f 


15f 


20f 


25f 


25f 


NORTH DAKOIA 


4 


4 


5 


7 


10 


12 


12 


4 


4 


5 


7 


10 


12 


12 


OHIO 


3 


3 


4 


8 


8 


8 


16 


8 


8-lOc 


10 


15 


15 


20 


20 


OKLAHOMA 


4-6b 


6 


8 


12 


15 


13 


20 


4-6b 


6 


8 


12 


15 


15 


20 


OREGON 


<♦ 


4 


4 -10c 


10 


10 


15 


15 


4 


■4 


4-lOc 


10 


10 


15 


15 


PENNSYLVANIA 


4 


4 


5 ' 


10 


10 


10 


12 


4 


4 


5 


10 


10 


10 


12 


RHODE ISUND 


NC 


NC 


NC 


10 


10 


10 


14 


NC 


NC 


NC 


10 


10 


10 


14 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


4-8g 


5-8k 


7-12jt ll-15t 


13-20t 15-25t 


15-251 


8 


8 


12 


15 


20 


25 


N 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


5 


5 


5 


8 


8 


8 


10 


5 


5 


5 


8 


8 


8 


10 




4 


4 


4 


9 


9 


9 


18 


5 


5 


8 


8 


15 


25 


25 


TKXA'S 


4 


4 


4 


9 


9 


9 


16 


o 


10 


13 


17 


20 


24 


26 


UTAH 


NC 


NC 


7 


15 


15 


20 


25 


NC 


NC 


7 


15 


15 


20 


25 


VERMONT 


4 


4 


5 


10 


10 


10 


12 


4 


4 


5 


10 


10 


10 


12 


VIRGINIA 


4 


4 


4 


15 


20 


20 


25 


4 


4 


10 


10 


10 


10 


25 


UASHInCTON 


5 


7 


7-lOc 


10 


15 


15 


15 


5 


* 


7-lOc 


10 


15 


15 


15 


WKJiT VIRGINIA 


4 


4 


8 


10 


12 


15 


16 


4 


4 


8 


10 


12 


15 


16 


WlliCONSIN 


i 


3 


4 


8 


8 


8 


14 


3 


4 


6-6C 


10 


12 


16 


16 


WYOMING 


5 


5 


8 


10 


15 


20 


25 


5 


5 


8 


10 


15 


20 


25 


U.S. MEDIAN 


3.7 


A.l 


5.8 


9.6 


9.9 


10.0 


14.7 


4.6 


5*3 


7.9 


10.0 


11.9 


13.9 


16.7 



N « NO STAFF/CHILD RATIO REQUIREMENT 
NC « NO CENTER CARE ALLOWS FOR THIS AGE CHILD 



STAFF/CHILD RATIO FOU UNDER 6 WEEKS OLD 

AT LEAST 2 STAFF WiTil EACH GROUP; NO RATIO REQUIREMENT 

DIFFERENT AGE CATEGOIiY DESIGNATION 



d - LICENSING OF CENTERS IS NOT MANDATORY 

e - AT LEAST 2 STAFF MUST IE PRESENT IN THE CENTER 

f - 1:10 RATIO REQUIREMENT FOR CENTERS WITH LESS 

THAN 30 CHILDREN 
S ■ RATIO VARIES WITH PERCENTAGE OF TlUE XX CHILDREN 
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TABLE 27! PRE-SCHOOL CHILD ENROLLMENT IN HOMES DURING MORNING HOURS 
(PERCENTAGE OF TITLE XX HOMES) 







TWO TO 


rOuH TU 








ONE 


THREE 


FIVE 


SIX 


TWELVE 


STATE 


CHILD (X; 


childrln vx; 




v«niLUK£>ri \ A/ 




ALAB;VMi\ 1 


21 


32 


32 


2 


2 


AL\SK.\ 




NO TITLE 


XX DAY 


CARE 






NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Aki^NbAS 


6 




48 


17 




CALIFOPNJA 


Na 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


COLORADO 




27 


LH 


16 




co.v'>;lcticut 


NA 


NA 


HA 


NA 


NA 


DELAWARE h 


17 


26 


LQ 


2 




D.C. 


7 


48 


AS 


0 


0 


FLORIDA 






99 


0 


0 


GEORGIA 


0 


9 


48 


35 


8 


H>'.:aii 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


lDi\}IO 


13 


20 


20 


27 


20 


ILLINOIS 


2 


20 


42 


23 


13 


ikdu:;a 


0 


13 


26 


9 


52 


lOKA 


8 


29 


40 


17 


6 


KANSAS 


10 


22 


47 


14 


7 


mnxKY 


0 


0 


11 


17 


72 


LOUISIANA 


22 


53 


16 


3 


6 


MAINE 


1 


27 


43 


17 


12 


MARYUND 




REPORT 


ATTACHED 






MASSACHUSETTS 


18 


28 


36 


16 




MICHIGAN a 


lA- 


38 


29 


s 

o 




MIN'NESOTA 


NA 


NA . 


HA 


Na 


NA 


MISSISSIPPI 


0 


13 


- 87 


0 


0 


MISSOVKI 




*N0 


REPORT 






MONTANA 


21 


26 


23 


23 


7 


NEBRASKA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NEVADA 


0 


0 


33 


50 


17 


NEW KAMPEJIir.E 


0 


33 


20 


25 


22 


NEW JERSEY 


13 


34 


23 


4 


26 


NEW MEXICO 




NO 


REPORT 






NEW YORK 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NOrjH CAROLINA 


7 


36 


52 


2 


3 


NORTH DAKOTA 


0 


33 


50 


17 


0 


OHIO 


5 


14 . 


53 


26 


2 


0}aAHO^L\ 


5 


38 


56 


0 


0 


OREGON b 


8 


33 


22 


8 


11 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


3 


RHODE ISLAND a 


lU 


25 


20 


0 


1 


SOUTH CAROI.INii 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


QnVTII DAKOTA 


22 


20 


24 


10 


24 


TENNESSrX b 


2 ' 


28 


43 


3 


20 


TL\.AS 




42 


49 


7 


1 


UTAH 


1 


31 


36 


19 


13 


vr;i>:oNT 


13 


23 


40 


11 


13 




■24" 


53 


13 


6 


4 * 


WAr!!r;3T0\' 


7 ■ 


2b 


3B""" 


12 


17" 




33" 


bl" 

NA 


IT 

NA 


NA 


TT" 

NA 


inSC'iNSIN 


NA 

U 


30 


33' 


18 _ 


15.. 



U.S. MEDIAN X 



NA • NOT AVAILABLE • " 

^ - WES NOT APPLY 

(NO CHILDREN SERVED) b ■ 



DOES NOT EQUAL lOOX SINCE HOMES SERVING SCHOOL 
AGE CHILDREN ONLY ARE NOT INCLUDED 

DOES NOT EQUAL IDOX S.INQE SQM? HOMES SERVED NO 
CHILDREN ON' THE DAY OP THE SURVEY 



ERIC 



i-^y BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



APPENDIX F 



STAFF-CHILD FATIO FEQUIREKENTS 
SUmiAPY TABLES 
FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



From the Comparative Licensing Study; Profiles of 

State Day Care Licensing Requirements 
Prepared by Lawrence Johnson and Associates, Inc. 
Published November, 1982 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



stiles 



Alabama 
Alaska 



Arizona* 
Arkansas 
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Slaff/Chlld Rallo RtqulremenlB 



CO 



SliK/Chlld MU} is of March* 1961 



Aq«i of 

Chll(if«n 



0-6 years 
0-14 years 



2-14 years 

0+ years 

0+ years 
0+ years 
0+ years 
0+ years 



No.of 



6 
8 



10 



5-6 



7 
8 

9-14 
15-16 



No. of 
Staff 



1 
1 

2 
2 



fteitrlctlont 



No more than two children may 
be under age 2, no more than 
five children may be un- 
related to the caregiver, and 
no more than eight children 
may be under age 12, 

No more than six children may 
be unrelated to the caregiver: 



Children must be from five or 
more families and no more 
than three children may be 
under 2H years. 

No fnore than two children 
may be under 2k years. 

No more than one. child may 
be under 2k years. 

No more than four children 
may be under 2h years, 

No more than two children may 
be under 2k years. 

The provider's own children 
are counted in computing 
staff/child ratio, 



Spoctal Raqulremants 



Nap 
TIma 



Hsndlcapped 
Qiildren 



Ottier 



Not regulated 



FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



to 





Slaff/Chlld Ratio RequlremmU 






Slall/Chmi Ratio as ol Marcti, IMt 


Special Requirements 


Methods 

ol Computino 


Slates 


u 


Agesol 

Children 


No.ol 
Children 


No.ol 
Slad 


RatlrklkMit 


Nap 
Time 


Handicapped 
Qilldren 


Other 


enroll- 
ment 


Atten- 
dance 


California 




0+ years 


6 


1 


There may be no more than tvo 
infants, The provider's own 
children under 12 years old 
are counted in staff/child 
ratio. 












Colorado 




Birth - 2h 
years 

Birth - ?k 
years 


4 

o 


1 

9 


Variable ratio of children 
under 1 ytc,r to children 
between 1 and 2h years. 

NO more than three children 
shall be between birth and 
1 year. 










/ 






years 


6 


1 


An additional two school age 
children may be accepted for 
care, except during summer 
vacations. 

Staff/child ratios include 
the provider's own children. 












Connecticut 




0+ years 


6 


1 


No more than two children 
shall be under age 2, Other- 
wise, staff/child ratio is 
1:5, 










/ 


Delaware 




0+ years 


6 

1 


1 


No more than three infants 
shall be cared for by one 
person. 

The provider's own children 
are included in staff/child 
ratio. 
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* Not regulated 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 





Staff /Child Ratio Requlrtmmts 






SUfl/Chlld Rallo as ol Maicti. 190t 


special R<K)ulrenie(ils 


Melhoda 
ol Compudng 


SI lies 


II 


Ag«t of 

Clilldreii 


No.ol 


No. ot 

sun 


Rtilficlkms 


Nap 
Time 


HMidlcapped 
Qilldren 


Olher 


tnrolt- 


Alien- 
dance 


District of Columbia 




0+ years 

• 


5 


1 


No more than two infants 
shall be in care. 

Staff/child ratio includes 
the provider's own children. 










/ 


Florida 


























0+ years 


6 


1 


When there are three or more 
children under 2^^ years in 
care in addition to older 
children, there shall be an 
additional staff person. 

Staff/ child ratio includes 
the provider's own children, 










/ 


Guam 




Infancy - 6 
years 

3-14 years 


5 
6 


1 
1 


No more than two children 
may be under 2 years of age» 

All. staff/child ratios 
include the provider's own 
children under 14 years old, 










/ 


Hawaii 






K 


1 
X 


uoes nox inctuoe tne 
provider's own children. 
However, no more than eight 
children, including the 
provider's own may be cared 
for. Unless a second care- 
giver is present, no more 
than two children under age 
two mdy be cared for includ- 
ing the provider's own 
children. 










/ 



ERIC 



Not regulated 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



Slalf/Chlld Rallo RtqulrwiMnli 



Slaff/OfHd Rilk) M or Match* IMI 


Special Raqulramanit 


Methods 
ol Compullno 


Ao«9 ol 

aiHckafi 


No. of 
Children 


No. ot 

siair 


Retlrldtont 


Nap 
Hipa 


Handlcappad 
Qilldran 


Oilier 


Enroll- 


Allen- 
dance 


« 

0+ years 


6 


1 


Does not include the provider^ 
own children* No more than 
10 children, including the 
provider's own children, may 
be in care. 










/ 


0+ years 


8 


1 


Unless a second caregiver is 
present, no more than four 
may be under 5 years old, and 
no more than two may be under 
2 years old. 










/ 


0+ years 


6 


1 


Does not include the 
provider's own children, No 
more than 10 children may be 
in care including the 
provider's own. 










/ 


0+ years 


6 


1 


Includes the provider's own 
children except those who 
regularly attend school. No 
fiiore than four children under 
2 years of age may be in care, 










/ 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 




Slates 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Louisiana* 
Maine* 



r 



Not regulated 



Slaff/Chiid Ratio RequlrenMnli 



1 

£ CO 



SUrr/CtiUd nallo at of March, 1961 



Ao«t of 



0+ years 



Under 1 year 

1- 2 years 

2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 
4+ years 



No. of 
QiHciren 



6 

6 
8 
10 
12 



No. of 
Slaff 



Rttlrlcllont 



The number of children is 
reduced by one for each 
infant in care in excess of 
one infant. 

Four additional school age 
children may be enrolled 
for care. 

Staff/child ratio includes 
the provider's own children. 

When only one staff mefnber 
is present in the facility, 
the age of the youngest 
child determines the staff/ 
child ratio. 

The provider's own children 
are included in computing 
staff/child ratio. 



Specia] nequlr^mtnu 



Nap 
rima 



Mandlcapp<»d 
Qilldren 



Oltier 



M*j|hods 
of Compminq 



Enroll 



Allan- 
darica 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 





Staff /Child Ratio Rttqulremenls 






Staff /Child ftallo as of March, 1061 


Special Roqutrenienis 


Methods 
of ComputliiQ 


suits 


P 

S. CO 


AgM of 

Qiltdreii 


No. of 
Cfiildron 


No. of 
Staff 


RasUlclUxu 


Hap 
Tln)f 


Macidlcapped 
Qilldren 


Other 


Lnroli- 
ni9itt 


AttAn- 

dance 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


/ 


0+ years 


6 


1 


Includes provider's own 
children. 

No more than two children 
under 2 years of age may be 
in care. 










/ 


Michigan 




0+ years 


6 


1 


Includes the provider's own 
children. 

No more than two children in 
care may be under 12 months. 










/ 


Minnesota 




0+ years 


5 


1 


Includes the provider's own 
children. 

If more than two infants are 
in care, staff/child ratio 
is 1:4, 

Two additional school -age 
children may be in care for 
limited times. 










/ 


Mississippi 


/ 




















Missouri 




0+ years 


6 


1 


No more than three children 
the age of 2 may be in care. 










/ 


^bntana 




0+ years 


6 . 


1 


Includes the provider's own 
children. 










/ 


> 










No more than 2 children 
under 2 years of age shall 
be in care. 













ERIC 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



"ERIC 





Slaft/Chlld Hallo Requlrtmanic 






S(«ir/aiM(l notio m or Marctt* 19Bf 




special noqiilrotnofUs 


Molhodn 
















ol Cornpiilliio 






Aqvs of 


No.ol 


No.ol 


Hestrtctlotit 


Nap 


llandlmppof) 


OHicr 


C:nrnll. 


Altoti 


St»tt9 


IS 


CfiMdfeti 


Ctilldreti 


Stall 












(J an CO 


Nebraska 




Infants 


4 


1 


Applies only when care is 











/ 












given only to infants; 






















includes provider's own 












* 










children under 8 years. 
















School -age 


10 


1 


Annlip^ nnlv whpn rarp i^ 






















given only to school -age 






















rhi 1 Hrpn i "i nrl hHp^ ra rpni \/pr*<^ 






















own children under 8 years. 
















0+ vears 


8 


1 


InrluHp^ careaiver's nwn 






















rhilHrpn iinHpr 8 vearsi no 






















more than twn rhilHrpn mav bp 






















under 18 months. 












Nevada 




0+ vears 


6 


1 












/ 


New Hampshire 




0+ years 


6 


1 


Ratio annlip<; if* 






















no more than two children 






















are under 2*5 years and no 






















more than one child is be*^ 






















tween Ih and 3 years. 
















years 


A 


1 
1 


vo more than two 






















cm laren are unaer 1*2 years 






















and no more than four 






















children are under 3 years. 
















3+ years 


6 


1 


















0+ years 


12 


2 


no more than three children 






















are under 18 months* 












New Jersey* 






















New Mexico* 























* Not regulated 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



Slalf/Chlld Ratio Rtqulramenlt 












I 


Slalf/Chlld Ftollo as of March, I9B1 


Sfmclal noqulrfMPwils 


Molho(J» 
of Coinpulldg 


fii 


Dilldren 


ailldien 


No. of 
Slall 


naslrlctlofis 


Nap 
rime 


t IsfidtcaptMd 
Cliit(tre«i 


Other 


Enroll. 


(lance 




Ot years 


6 


1 


No more than two children 
under 2 years of age may be 
in care. Where one or more 
of the children is under 3 
years, ho more than five 
children may be in care* 










/ 




0+ years 


6 


1 












/ 




0+ years 


6 


1 


No more than three children 
may be under the age of 2, 




/ 






/ 




0+ - 2 years 


4 


1 


The provider's own children 
over the age of 6 years may 
also be in care. 














2+ years 


7 


1 


An additional three school 
age children may also be in 
care. 














0+ years 


12 


2 


No more than six children may 
be under the age of 2. 














0-2 years 


8 


2 


The provider's own children 
over the age of 6 years may 
also be in care. 

The provider's own children 
under age 6 are counted In 
staff/child ratio^ 














0+ years 


5 


1 


Includes provider's own 
children. 










/ 

1 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



EBs[C * regulated^^ 





Slall/Chlld Rallo Requlrtmenle 






Starr/Dttrd Ratio as ot March, iget 


S()ecla1 neqiiliements 


MnlhofJn 
of CfjinpiiHng 


states 




Ages of 

aitrdren 


No. of 
aittdren 


No. of 
Staff 


ReMrlctlofis 


Hap 
Time 


Handicapped 
Chltdrefi 


Olhcr 


Inmll- 


Allofi- 
dance 


Oregon 




3+ years 
0+ years 


6 
5 


1 
1 


No more than two children 
may be under 2 years old, 










- / 


Pennsylvania 




0+ years 


6 


1 


No more than four children 
may be under 36 months. 










/ 


Puerto Rico 


/ 




















Rhode Island 


/ 




















South Carolina 




0+ years 


6 


2 


Includes the provider's 
own children. 










/ 


South Dakota 




0-3 years 
3-14 years 


4 
6 


1 
1 


Applies only to facilities 
receiving federal or state 
funds* not specified for 
other facilities. 










/ 


Tennessee 




0+ years 


7 


1 


Does not include the 
provider own children; 
however, if more than seven 

Lil 1 lUicil die III Laici III — 

eluding the provider's 
children, a second adult 
must be present. In addition 
if there are more than four 
children under 2 years old 
in care, another adult must 
be present. 










/ 


Texas 




Registered : 
18+ months 


12 


1 


No more than six children 
less than 5 years old may be 
in_care._ . 
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FAMILY DAY CAflE HOMES 



Slates 



H 
o 



er|c 



Texas (cont. } 



Utah 



Vermont 
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SInff /Cfilld Ratio nequlremenit 



StallfCtiINt nnlb as of Mmdi, igef 



Agts of 

CliHdfen 



0+ years 



0+ years 



Licensed : 
0+ years 

0-18 months 
0+ years 
0+ years 

0-16 months 



No.of 
Ctilliffon 



10 



12 



6 
6 



No.of 
$l«ff 



nottrlcllons 



If one infant is in care, no 
more than five children be- 
tween ■ 5 years may be in 
care. 

If two infants are in care 
no more than four children 
between IH - 5 years may be 
in care. 

If three infants are in care, 
no more than three children 
between Ik - 5 years may be 
in care. 

If four infants are in care, 
no more than two children IH 
years and older may be in 
care. 

When only one caregiver is 
present, no more than four 
infants may be in care. 



No more than three infants 
may be in care, 



No more than two children 
under the age of 2 years may 
be in care. 

No more than two children 
under 2 years may be in care 
.unless.a second adultis^resenl 



Sf>ocliil floqultRniOfiU 



Nap 
lima 



llmidlcappml 



OUiot 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



Virgin Islands 



H 
H 



Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Slalf /Child Ratio Rtqulrtnmilt 



ERIC 
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V 

8 . 

Ik 
IS 


Slair/Ctilld Holb as of Maiclt, mt 


Spocial nnqulrofnciMs 


AO011 of 


No. of 


No. of 


noilrldlofti 


Nap 


1 Imtff Icupf )ed 


Otlim 




CtiHdrttt 


ChlNlren 


Slall 












0-3 years 


5 


1 


Includes provider's own 
















children. 










0+ years 


6 


1 


No more than three children 
















may be under ]H years. 










u ~ 6 years 


A 


1 


1 nc \ uaes tne prov 1 aer s uwn 
















children. 










c+ years 


C 

D 


1 










W 


















0+ years 


6 


1 


Includes the provider's own 
















children under 14 years. 
















mere may oe iwo cniiaren 
















under 2 years. 
















Ratios apply if: 










0+ years 


8 


1 


no more than one child is 
















under 30 months of aqe. 












6 


1 


no more than two children 




• 












are under 30 months of 
















age. 












5 


1 


no more than three children 
















are under 30 months of ape. 












4 


1 


all children in care are 

















under 30 months of age. 









of Coinpiilhig 
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FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



I — 







Staff /CMId Ratio Raqulrammtt 




1 

A 

o a 
2 W 


Slair/aiHd Ralto as of March. 190f 


SpwInI no(|iilrenir>nl5 


Moihodi 
ol Comnulliig 




Ag«9 ol 
Children 


No.ol 
Chtldreti 


No. of 

siair 


ne.ilrlcltons 


Na() 
rime 


1 l;«tdfcnppf?d 
Clilldrofi 




rrioiil 


Allnn- 


Wisconsin (cont.) 
Wyoming 




0+ years 


6 


1 


No more than three children 
under 1 year of age nay be in 
,care at any one time. 

There may be no more than 3 
children under age 2 years. 




/ 






/ 

























ERIC 
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APPENDIX G 



STAFF-CHILD PATIO REQUIPEMEMTS 
SUMMARY TABLES 
GROUP DAY CAPE HOMES 



From the Comparative Licensing Study; Profiles of 

State Day Care Licensing Requirements 
Prepared by Lawrence Johnson and Associates, Inc. 
Published November, 1982 
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GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 





Slall/Chlld Ratio nec^ulrtmtnto 




1 


SInff /Ctilld Hallo as of March. 1961 


Special ncqulreiiinnis 


Mellinds 
of Conipiillng 


Slnles 


Not 


Agt s ol 

Cttlldrefi 


No. of 
Chlldfen 


No. ol 
Slall 


Reslrlcllonn 


Nap 
lime 


1 landlcapped 
Dilldren 


Oilier 


Enroll- 
niei)l 


Allefi- 
(iaiice 


Alabama 






















Alaska* 






















Arizona* 






















Arkansas* 






















California* 






















Colorado* 






















Connert irut 


/ 


















/ 


Delaware 




0+ years 


12 


2 


There must always be at least 
2 adults involved in the ' 
supervision of the children 
in care. 












District of Columbia* 




• 


















Florida* 






















Georgia* 


i 




















Guam 




> 

Under 1 year 
1-2 years 
2.- 3 years 


5 ■ 
8 

10 


1 
1 
1 


In mixed age groupings, the 
staff/child ratio shall be 
that required for the young- 
est child in the group. 










/ 


Hawaii* 




3+ years 


12 


1 














THahn* 























ERIC 



egulated 
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GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 



to 



Illinois* 

Indiana* 

Iowa* 

Kansas* 

Kentucky* 

Louisiana* 

Maine* 

Maryland* 

Massachusetts* 

Michigan 



Minnesota 



* Not regulated 

ERLC 



si 

Z CO 



SlaH/ChlM ftollo BtqMlremtnU 



SIttl/Chlld IMk) M of March, 1961 



AQtsol 

ailtdreii 



Ctilldrtn 



0+ years 



31 months - 
5 years 

16 - 30 months 



6 weeks 

5 years 

6 weeks 
5 years 



10 
7 

10 
5 

10 

4 

10 
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No. of 
Staff 



1 

2 



Ratlflcllons 



Nap 
Tknt 



Includes the provider's own 
children and any children of 
other staff, 

No more than two children 
under 2 years of age may be 
in care.' 



Ratio applies: 
providing that no more than 
two infants are in care. 

providing that no more than 
four infants tre in care. 



Sptclal nequlretnenla 



Handk;app«d 

Qiltdren 



Molliods 
of Compulino 



Enroll- 
merit 
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GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 



SlAlOS 



CO 



Minnesota (cont.) 



Mississippi* 

Missouri 

Montana* 

Nebraska* 

Nevada 




Slalf/Chlld Ratio nequlrements 



o o 

Z (0 



SiRlWaiHd n?!lo as ol March, IMt 



Cliltdrofi 



6 weeks 

5 years 

6 weeks 
5 years 



Of years 



0+ years 



No.of 
Chlldron 



No.ol 



RestricHons 



providing that no more 
than six infants are in 
care. 

providing that no more 
than two school age 
children are in care for 
limited periods of time 



Ratio applies when: 

more than four of the 
children are less than 
two years of age. 

more than two of the 
children are less than 
one year of age. 



Not regulated 



Special ncriulrofnofils 



Nap 
Time 



I Isndlcapf >ed 
autdrefi 



Olhor 



148 



Mnlhorh 
of Ojnipullng 

Enroll 
inofM 
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GflOUP DAY CARE HOMES 



Stales 



New Hampshire 



New Jersey* 
New Mexico* 
New York* 
North Carolina * 
North Dakota * 
Ohio* 
Oklahoma* 
Oregon* 



staff /Child Ratio Requlmntnis 



ol 

2 <0 



Stuff /Child Ratio at of March. 1901 



Agaaol 

Dtlldren 



No. of 
OiUdreti 



0+ years 



12 



No. of 
Staff 



* Not regulated 

ERIC 
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Reatrktloiis 



Ratio applies when; 

no more than three child- 
ren are under 3 years. 

four children are under 
3 years. 



SpQclal nociulrotiienta 



Nap 
fliue 



tai)dlcap()od 
Oiltdreii 



Oilier 



of Conipulinu 



Enrolt* 
inofil 



Atleti- 
dartce 
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GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 



States 



Pennsylvania 



Puerto Rico* 
Rhode Island* 
South Carolina 



South Dakota* 
Tennessee 



ER|C Nj)^r:^guiated 



Slalf /Child Ralio Raqiilrtmmit 



o a 
2 <o 



Slall/Qilld Rallo aa of Marcli, 1081 



Agoa of 

Qilldron 



0+ years 



0+ years 



0+ years 



0+ years 



No. of 
Qilldren 



11 



12 



No. o( 
Staff 



Rastrlctlons 



Special Requirementa 



No more than four children 
under 36 months of age may 
be in care. 

No more than eight children 
under 36 months may be in 
care. 



Ratio applies when; 

four or more of the child- 
ren are under 2 years. 

three or fewer children are 
under age 2 years. 



Ratios do not include the 
provider's own children; how- 
ever, if more than 12 child- 
ren are in care, including 
the provider's own children, 
a second adult must be 
present.^ If any child is 
under 3 years of age, another 
adult must be present. 



Nap 
Time 



Handicapped 
Qilldren 



Other 



Methods 
ol Compulino 



Enroll- 
ment 
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GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 



Slales 



Texas 



Utah* 
Vermont 

Virgin Islands 
Virginia* 



Not regulated 

ERIC 



Slaff/Chlld Ratio RequlmoMls 



4 

Z O) 



Slall/Qilld FUllo as of Match, lOOl 


Sf>oclal nequlfamanU 


Malhoda 

of Compuling 


Aqos of 

ailldren 


No.ol 
DiMdren 


No. of 
SlaK 


Reaiflcllons 


Nap 
Tlrn© 


Handicapped 
OiMdren 


Otli^r 


Enroll- 
moni 


Allan- 
danca 


18+ months 


12 


1 


No more than four children 
may be under 4 years. 










/ 


0+ years 


11 
10 


1 
1 


If one infant is in care, no 
more than seven children un- 
der 4 years may be in care. 

If two infants are in care, 
no more than seven children 
und^r 4 years may be in care. 












0+ years 


6 


1 


If three infants are in care, 
no more than five children 

iinrlpr A \/Pr)r<: ITIRV hp In 

UIIUCi T jrcai 3 lliajr III 

care. 












0-18 months 


4 

in 


1 

2 














0+ years 


12 


2 


If nine infants are in care, 
no more than three other 
children may be in care. 












0+ years 


12 


1 


No more than three children 
may be under 2 years of age. 












0+ years 


12 


1 


Two adults must be present 
when the number of children 
exceeds six. 













lS4 
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4. * 



GROUP DAY CARE HOMES 





Slall/Chiid Ratio nequirtmenli 






Sliill/Qilld rUlk) as ol March* 1961 




Spoclat nc(|tilromenls 


























ol Coinpiillny 






Agts ol 


No.ol 


No. ol 


Roslf IcIkMis 


Nap 


Handicapped 


Otiici 


Enioit* 




Stales 


o a 
z « 


Chltdtet) 


Cliltdien 


Stall 




f list A 

1 MHO 


VyflllCllCn 




inefil 


danco 


Washington 




0+ years 


6 


1 


Applies when one or more 










/ 










children are under 2 years. 
















2+ years 


8 


1 


Applies when 1 or more 






















children are under 3 years. 
















3+ years 


10 


1 


Whenever more tnan two in- 




















fants are in care, a second 






















adult is required. 












West Virginia* 






















Wisconsin 






















Wyoming 




0 -2 years 


3 


1 


The provider's own children 




/ 






/ 










are included in staff/child 






















ratio* 
















2+ years 


11 


1 





































g|I|^t, regulated 



